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OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE ORIGINS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE! 


WILLIAM R. ARNOLD 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


-.? Christianity, and Muhammedanism agree in placing 
at the foundation of their respective systems a body of 
writings which they hold to be of divine origin and hence to 
constitute, for all time, the authoritative standard of belief and 
conduct. The two younger faiths have, by universal admission, 
never existed without both the idea of such a revelation and 
the revelation itself. Christianity accepted full-fledged from 


Judaism the idea with the thing. From the beginning it taught 
that God had revealed his will to mankind in certain Jewish 
writings. It is true that, owing in part to faulty definition in 
the Synagogue, and in part to the current use of scrolls of limited 
compass instead of volumes in codex form, Christianity found 
itself, after the schism, cherishing a few peripheral writings 
which Judaism failed to approve. Also, at an early date it 
supplemented the Jewish scriptures with the records and 
utterances of Jesus and his apostles, to which likewise it 
yielded canonical dignity. But in the one case as in the other, 
Christianity was merely adding certain writings to a category 
already established by Jewish thought and practice. “Holy Scrip- 
ture” in the Jewish sense of the term, and with a preponderant 
Jewish content, has always constituted an integral element of 
Christianity. 

In Muhammedanism the situation differs only as regards 
content. The non-Jewish nationality of its founder, his illiteracy 


1 Presidential address, delivered at the annual meeting of the Society 
at New Haven, December 28, 1922. 
1 
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and pagan breeding, his failure to obtain recognition among 
the Jews of Arabia, resulted in the displacement of the existing 
Jewish and Christian scriptures by a new revelation. Yet 
Muhammed operated from the beginning with the conception 
of a revelation of the divine will and purpose in written form. 
“The Book” had existed before the Koran. And the idea of 
a Koran is essentially Jewish. Pre-Muhammedan Arabia had 
nothing like it. Doubtless there were religious enthusiasts before 
Muhammed. But he came forward as a nabi, a Hebrew religious 
functionary, with a message cast in the traditional mould of 
Israelitish prophecy. 

In the case, then, of both Christianity and Muhammedanism, 
the nascent institution found ready to hand a conception which 
had been developed by their common predecessor: the conception 
of a body of writing sent into the world by God himself for 
the certain and everlasting guidance of men. But how came 
Judaism itself by that conception? 

That the answer to this question must be sought in the 
antecedents of Judaism, in the latter’s Israelitish background, 
rather than in its actual professions, is self-evident.. For the 
Jewish scriptures contain quantities of matter which has no 
ostensible relation to belief and conduct, whose presence can 
accordingly be accounted for only on historical grounds, And, 
in the second place, the question itself is to Judaism almost 
unintelligible. To Judaism the idea and the thing are inseparable. 
Except as the passive instrument in the hands of the Creator, 
the mind of man had at no time anything to do with the making 
or unmaking of Scripture. From the moment of its coming into 
existence a writing either was or was not divine, and it remains 
so for ever. Moreover, like Christianity and Muhammedanism, 
Judaism thinks of itself as a product of Scripture. It too has 
never known a time when it did not possess a divine revelation 
in written form. To be sure, it antedates its own beginnings 
by several hundred years, and necessarily therefore the first 
appearance of Holy Scripture. But that merely lends emphasis 
to the conclusion that an answer to the historical question must 
not be sought in the domain of Jewish dogma. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that it is the Jewish conception, 
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transmitted to Christianity and Muhammedanism, that we are 
concerned to account for. We need not accept the Jewish 
theory that there is nothing about it to explain, but the starting 
point of our enquiry must of necessity be that same Jewish 
conception. 

What, then, is that conception exactly? It may be described 
in very few words. Holy Scripture—our Old Testament— 
consists of a series of divinely inspired writings extending from 
the age of Moses, the founder of the nation, to the age of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, who completed the restoration after the Baby- 
lonian exile. Writings are divinely inspired which were produced 
through the instrumentality of a prophet. Prophets there may 
have been before the beginning of that period, that is before 
Moses; but they produced no Holy Scripture. After the close 
of that period, there were no prophets, and consequently no 
Holy Scripture was or could be produced. The earliest Scripture 
was written by Moses; the latest by Ezra and his contemporaries. 
Thus Scripture consists of one original prophetic writing, supple- 
mented from time to time by additional prophetic writings, until 
finally the gift of prophecy disappeared from the face of the 
earth. Judaism knows nothing of any Holy Scripture produced 
by priests, gua priests, or by any other class of persons, 
however learned or eloquent or righteous or wise, except as they 
happened to be endowed with the requisite gift of prophecy. 
In a word, Holy Scripture consists of the writings of the 
prophets, and of nothing else. 

Modern critical study of the Old Testament rejects the 
Jewish doctrine of the scriptures as consisting, from the first, 
of successive deposits of inspired writing. Criticism distinguishes 
between the literary and the canonical history of the Old 
Testament. It operates with the idea of “canonization,” an act 
or process by which a writing not originally claiming or esteemed 
to be of superhuman origin and divine authority came finally 
to be so esteemed. Starting with the rigid tripartite division of 
the Hebrew scriptures into Law, Prophets, and Writings, it 
holds that those three divisions represent three successive stages 
in the canonical process. The Law was Holy Scripture when 
as yet the Prophets were not; the Law and the Prophets were 

1* 
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Holy Scripture when as yet the Writings were not. According 
to the prevalent view, the Pentateuch, though it consisted in 
the main of matter composed at various times before that date, 
was adopted as authoritative Holy Scripture at the convocation 
held under the joint auspices of Ezra and Nehemiah in the year 
444 B.c., as is narrated in the eighth chapter of the Book of 
Nehemiah. So that for criticism, Holy Scripture, at least in 
its present form, begins almost at the very point of time where 
according to Jewish tradition it ends. Thereafter, for the next 
two hundred years or more, the Pentateuch alone constituted 
the canonical Scripture of the Jewish church, although there 
were other writings in existence, both prose and poetry, which 
as regards their composition were quite as old as anything in 
the Pentateuch. About 2008. c. the second stratum or canon 
was “canonized,” consisting of the historical books of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings, and the prophetical books in the 
narrower sense, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Twelve. 
Thereafter again, for the next two hundred years or so, Holy 
Scripture consisted of the Law and the Prophets, but with a 
constantly growing sentiment in favor of the recognition of the 
third group of writings, the Hagiographa. And about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era—perhaps a little earlier, more probably 
a little later—this process had resulted in the “canonization” 
of the third group. All of the writings of this group had been 
moving along the path pretty much abreast, though some 
(Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Esther, Chronicles) lagged a little 
behind, while others (notably the Book of Psalms) were somewhat 
in the lead. Finally, by the negative process of exclusion, 
rather than by any comprehensive positive action regarding the 
admitted writings, during the first generation after the destruction 
of the temple, the canon of the Old Testament was closed for 
good and all. 

In support of this view it is pointed out that the Samaritan 
church, which broke off definitely from fellowship with Jerusalem 
some time during the fourth century, cherishes the Pentateuch 
but not the remaining two parts of the Old Testament; that 
the Prophetic canon is recognized by Ben Sirach, writing about 
180 8B. c., and that it lacks the prophecy of Daniel, which was 
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published early in the year 164 B.c.; and that the enumerations 
of Josephus and the author of Fourth Ezra, both writing toward 
the close of the first century a. p., testify to a completed Old 
Testament at that period. As these three strata represent 
three successive stages in the growth of Holy Scripture, so 
they represent also three descending degrees of sanctity and 
authority. The Law is the most holy and authoritative, the 
Prophets are the next holy and authoritative, and the Writings 
the least holy and authoritative. 

Nevertheless, the Pentateuch was not the earliest Holy 
Scripture to be recognized as such in the Jewish church. It 
is merely the oldest of the three existing divisions. It had been 
preceded by an earlier canon, the Law of Deuteronomy, which 
it eventually absorbed and so superseded. From the eighteenth 
year of Josiah, 621 8.c., until the adoption of the Pentateuch 
in 444, the Deuteronomic Law, either separately or as imbedded 
in the JED corpus of law and history, was the Holy Scripture 
of the nascent Jewish church. Thus we have the hypothesis of 
three concentric zones, representing three degrees of sacredness 
and authority and three successive stages in the growth of 
Scripture, the innermost zone having first replaced an earlier 
Scripture of more limited compass. But in any case, there 
was no Holy Scripture of any sort before 621 3.c. The nucleus 
of the Old Testament as a collection of inspired writings was 
the (Deuteronomic) Law. 

As contrasted with the teaching of traditional Judaism, the 
critical position has certain undeniable merits. In distinguishing 
between the literary coming into being of a document and its 
attaining to canonical dignity, criticism gets rid of an insuperable 
obstacle to the historical understanding and evaluation of the 
Old Testament, and makes intelligible the phenomenon that 
writings which by no stretch of the rational imagination can be 
considered prophetic—the amorous ditties of the Song of Songs 
or the arid wastes of the Chronicler’s genealogies—have come 
to occupy a place in Holy Scripture. 

On the other hand, however, the critical view stated in just 
that form raises difficulties of its own almost as serious as those 
which it dissolves. How are we to reconcile the fact that the 
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Scripture of the Jewish church consists of writings which are 
all of them prophetic, or else assumed to be prophetic, with 
the hypothesis that for two centuries after Ezra the only 
Scripture recognized was the Pentateuch—the Law, of which 
the hereditary custodians and interpreters were not the prophets 
but the priests; while during all that period the authentic oracles 
of numerous prophets—the quintessence of inspired utterance, 
one would suppose—remained outside the pale of Holy Scrip- 
ture? Apparently the critical position is in need of restatement 
in some less objectionable form. I cannot, in the time at my 
disposal, do more than indicate what seems to me the true point 
of departure for such a restatement. 

In a recent handbook which, though intended for the general 
public and primarily for Jewish readers, may be read with 
profit by the scholar of every faith, a distinguished member of 
this Society has, in opposition to what we have ventured to call 
the critical view, but which he calls the “untraditional” view, 
put forward the thesis that Jewish Holy Scripture consisted 
from the first of three separate groups or kinds of writing, 
corresponding to the three existing divisions of the Hebrew 
canon, the Law, the Prophets, and the Writings. The first 
group embraced the contributions of the priests, the second 
those of the prophets, and the third those of the “wise.” As 
each work or item came into existence or into general use, it 
was assigned to one or other of the three recognized categories 
in the sacred library of Israel. Doubtless Professor Margolis 
would claim for his view the label “critical” which he denies to 
the “untraditional” school. To what extent I am in accord with 
his strictures on the critical hypothesis, will appear as we proceed. 
For the moment let me merely point out that his view is just 
as “untraditional” as is that of the critics. Early Judaism 
knows nothing of any Holy Scripture which is not both inspired 
and prophetic. It was not until the Middle Ages that Jewish 
scholars began to draw a distinction between prophecy and 
other forms of activity on the part of the Holy Spirit. If our 
colleague’s position is correct, Scripture consists of one class 
of writings which are inspired, and two which are not inspired, 
one of the two, moreover, occupying the most authoritative 
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position in the hierarchy. Nor is it easy to see why the writings 
of the merely “wise” should have been limited to such as fell 
within the supposed age of prophecy. To say nothing of such 
a book as Ben Sirach, were not the rabbis of the centuries 
immrediately preceding and following the Christian era “the Wise” 
par excellence, and the earliest of them not so far removed in 
time from the latest contents of the Old Testament? And yet 
their utterances, when finally recorded, were not added to the 
third division of the sacred writings. 

For my part, I think we shall find it most profitable to take 
our start from the traditional conception of what the Old 
Testament contains—what the Jewish church thought it was 
doing when it assembled into this sacred volume the various 
and varied contents of the Old Testament; for the literary 
categories are many more than three. 

Judaism tells us that Holy Scripture is the product of 
prophecy. My remarks will be directed to show that historical 
study, which necessarily approaches the subject from a different 
angle, nevertheless supports that proposition. If there had been 
no prophets in Israel, there never would have been any Holy 
Scripture—or any Judaism either—in spite of the fact that 
ancient Israel had a vast amount of priestly torah, as well as 
prose and poetic literature in abundance. Holy Scripture as 
such is the product of prophecy: it is either actual prophecy, 
or matter which was artificially cast into the mould of prophecy, 
or matter which was mistakenly identified with prophecy. 
Speaking very generally, and only very generally, the oracles 
of the second canon are actual prophecy, the law of the first 
canon is matter deliberately cast into the forms of prophecy, 
while the narratives of both canons as well as the entire contents 
of the third canon are matter more or less mistakenly identified 
with prophecy. Not only the Hagiographa, then, which according 
to the tradition were written by prophets, and according to the 
critical view were mistakenly attributed to the prophets, but 
the Law itself owes its place in Holy Scripture to the fact that 
in some way it became identified or associated with prophecy. 

Please note that I speak of prophecy and identification with 
prophecy. The word “canonization” in Old Testament contexts 
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is apt to be misleading. Even assuming that the Deuteronomic 
Law, for example, was formally adopted by king and nation in 
the days of Josiah, in the sense that they then promised to 
obey it, and that the Pentateuch, or if you please the P Code, 
was similarly adopted by the Jerusalem community under. the 
auspices of Ezra and Nehemiah, it is inconceivable that either 
body should have believed itself to be bestowing upon the law 
or book or code in question a quality and authority which it 
had not theretofore possessed. And on the other hand, no one 
will pretend that either the Former or the Latter Prophets 
were “canonized” in any such manner about the end of the 
third century B. c., or that the books of the Hagiographa, whether 
jointly or separately, were so “canonized.” Obviously, moreover, 
it is quite possible to attribute to a composition—a prayer 
or a song, for example—prophetic and therefore inspired 
authorship, without necessarily implying that it perforce cons- 
titutes something in the nature of a standard or rule of belief 
and conduct. 

Now, as observed at the outset, Judaism correctly thinks of 
itself as founded upon Holy Scripture. In fact, the chief reason 
for its antedating so much of its Scripture, in particular the 
Law, is that it antedates its own foundation. In the Targum 
of Jonathan on the Book of Judges, Palestine is pictured as 
dotted all over with synagogues engaged in the study of the 
Pentateuch. Judaism and Scripture are in fact inseparable. 
Any study of the origins of Scripture must necessarily 
therefore go back of the beginnings of Judaism, to the 
pre-exilic religion of Israel. 

What was there, then, in the old religion of Israel from 
which such an institution as Holy Scripture could spring? 

Scripture is the word of God to men. Existing Scripture 
must accordingly have originated with the writing down of what 
was believed to be the word of Yahwe to his people. Now in 
the old religion of Israel there were just two regular, historical 
methods of obtaining communications from Yahwe. The first, 
and on the whole the earlier, in the sense that it began first 
and was the first to be disused, was the oracle of the priest. 
The second, and on the whole the later, in the sense that it 
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came into use later and continued for a considerable period 
after the lapse of the first, was the oracle of the prophet. 

It it easy to confuse the subject at this point. In Israelitish 
myth and legend, in poetry and story, Yahwe was fancifully 
represented as speaking to men face to face. So to Adam and 
Eve, to Noah, to the patriarchs, and above all to Moses, con- 
cerning whom we are told explicitly that Yahwe spoke to him 
“face to face as a man speaketh unto his friend” (Ex. 33 11). 
The mutinous Aaron and Miriam hear Yahwe’s voice distinctly 
in the Tent of Meeting: “If there be a prophet among you, I 
will make myself known unto him in a vision and will speak to 
him in a dream. My servant Moses is not so. With him I 
speak mouth to mouth, visibly and not by mysterious means, 
and the very form of Yahwe he sees” (Num. 126). At the 
foot of Sinai, not only Moses, but Aaron and Nadab and Abihu, 
besides seventy elders of Israel, actually “saw the god of Israel” 
(Ex. 2410f). And after the age of Moses, from Joshua to 
Samuel, one after another Israelitish hero talked with Yahwe 
himself or else with the latter’s visible embodiment, the apparition 
in human form (cf. Jud. 136) known as the “angel of Yahwe,” 
and heard with his natural ears the voice of Deity. But all this 
happened only in other days, never in contemporary life. It 
embodies fancy, not experience. Saul and David and Solomon 
and Ahab, to say nothing of the later kings of Judah, knew of 
no human being in their own day who pretended to have seen 
and talked with Yahwe “face to face.” For all of these, there 
was but one of two methods of ascertaining directly the will 
and purpose of the deity: the oracle of the priest or the 
inspiration of the prophet. 

I have not overlooked the fact that in our present records 
Yahwe is represented as making use, even in later times, of 
the seer and of dreams for communication with men. But the 
seer, except as his activities are identified with those of priest 
or prophet, was not a religious functionary at all, but a private 
practitioner of magic; David seems to have thought him some- 
thing of a quack (II Sam. 1527). This applies to the seer called 
ro’eh. The hozeh was primarily an astrologer and interpreter 
of other omens. There was a “priest of Yahwe” and a “prophet 
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of Yahwe,” but there was never a “seer of Yahwe” in ancient 
Israel. Dreams, on the other hand, so far as they do not belong 
in the imaginative representation of the past, were thought of 
as merely one of the modes by which the spirit of the deity 
came into contact with the person of the prophet. 

The two instrumentalities, accordingly, with which we are 
concerned, which were actually and habitually employed in 
ancient Israel for ascertaining and declaring the divine will, in 
one or the other of which—if not in both—must be sought the 
origins of Holy Scripture, are the oracles of the priests and the 
oracles of the prophets. 

Now it is apparent that, of the two, the priestly oracles were 
utterly incapable of producing the institution of Holy Scripture, 
and that in point of fact they did not produce it. The priestly 
oracle was a crassly mechanical affair. The means employed 
was the sacred lot, contained in an especially consecrated box, 
the “box of Yahwe,” the historical prototype of the Ark of the 
Covenant or Ark of the Testimony which Jewish dogma—not 
Israelitish tradition—carried back to Sinai and invested with 
the two tables of the Decalogue. This box was borne by the 
priest, who was accordingly designated by the honorific title of 
“Bearer of the Box of Yahwe.” The enquirer stood before the 
priest and, invoking the deity with due solemnity, himself put 
the question to which he desired a definite answer. The question 
was necessarily such as could be answered with a simple yes or 
no, or else with the indication of one of two equally distinct 
alternatives. Shall I go, or shall I not go? Shall I go here, or 
shall I go there? Shall A go, or shall B? Is the guilty man 
to be found in this group, or in that? is he this individual, or 
is he that? The priest introduced his hand into the box, from 
which, after an interval occupied in repeating some formula or 
in certain manipulations prescribed by tradition, he drew out 
the lots, and proceeded to interpret them, conforming the 
language of the answer to that of the enquiry. The data we have 
concerning this priestly oracle are not numerous, being only 
such as were allowed to squeeze through the hands of later 
Jewish editors, who in part did not understand the facts and in 
part suppressed them. But they are sufficient to justify the 
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description I have given. We find traces of this Yes-or-No, 
A-or-B oracle in the earliest period after the Israelitish invasion 
of Canaan, and it is unmistakably employed as the standard 
oracle in the reigns of Saul and David. Solomon too was 
familiar with it; for in words which sound historical (I Kings 2 26) 
he alludes to it as a contemporary institution to which he gives 
full faith and credence. Gradually, however, and apparently 
quite early in the period of the monarchy, this institution was 
superseded, at least in public life, by the more satisfactory, 
because more articulate and less fettered, oracles of prophecy. 
We find no mention of its use by the rulers of Israel and Judah 
after the ninth century; although a certain prophecy of Jeremiah 
(Jer. 316) implies that it continued to be consulted in the back- 
ward regions of North Israel, by persons in private station, as 
late as his own day’. 

On the other hand, we know for a certainty that priestly ora- 
cles were entirely extinct after the exile, and the consultation 
of them utterly unknown in the Jewish church even in its earliest 
period. There was no priestly oracle in the Second Temple. 
Such is the testimony of the Mishna (Sotah 9 12), of Josephus 
(Ant. IIT 218), and of the Old Testament itself (Ezra 263 = 
Neh. 765). We must not allow ourselves to be misled by the 
descriptions of the hoshen or “breastplate” of the High Priest 
and the mention of urim and thummim in the Priest Code 
(Ex. 28 29f. Lev. 88). P does not purport to describe the accou- 
trements of the High Priest of his own day, but rather those of 
the supposititious archetype in the days of Moses. Neither P 
nor any of his contemporaries had ever seen wrim and thummim, 
and P for one had not the least idea what they were. He had 
culled the two words from oracular contexts in the older liter- 
ature. Even the rabbis of the Middle Ages were puzzled by 

2 The opinion of Stade (Biblische Theologie des Alten Testaments, 
p. 129) that such passages as Amos 54-6, 10, Micah 311, Lam. 29 have 
reference to priestly oracles, seems to me very questionable. The torah 
of the priest did not necessarily or even habitually consist of oracular 
responses. In fact the passage in Micah, “The chiefs render judgment 
for reward, and the priests advise for hire, and the prophets divine for 


money”, indicates pretty plainly that at the time it was uttered super- 
natural aid was to be had only from the prophets. 
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the singular omission of the vaguest description of those objects 
in both passages. There can be no manner of doubt that the 
breastplate of the High Priest in the Second Temple contained 
nothing at all to correspond to the words wrim and thummim. 
The priestly oracles expired with the ancient Yahwism. Judaism, 
which was the offspring of prophecy, was both ignorant of them 
and quite out of sympathy with them. 

Now it is obvious that such responses as those yielded by 
the priestly oracles, giving a simple yes or no, or indicating one 
of two alternatives, in answer to a specific question on a specific 
occasion, could hardly contain anything worth writing down for 
transmission to posterity; while the very existence of the insti- 
tution rendered superfluous and self-contradictory the recording 
of them for consultation in some future emergency. - For the 
sacred box was always there, or could be manufactured at pleas- 
ure; and the priest was a continuous, not like the prophet a 
sporadic, phenomenon. In point of fact, these oracular responses 
were not recorded. The Old Testament contains nowhere any 
record, or trace of a record, of a corpus of such priestly oracles. 

Nor should the point be overlooked that neither diviner nor 
client supposed for a moment that the proceeding to be effec- 
tive demanded an effusion of the divine spirit upon the officiating 
priest. Like all other priestly rites, this rite depended for its 
efficacy upon the correctness with which it was performed. If 
Holy Scripture is inspired scripture, it could originate in inspired 
oral utterance which was later committed to writing. It could 
hardly originate in the committing to writing of the result of 
oracular enquiry which did not in contemporary thinking involve 
the possession of the divine spirit. 

To be sure, the priests were more than manipulators and 
interpreters of the oracles of Yahwe. They were the proprietors 
of the important sanctuaries—sanctuaries whose clientele was 
large enough to support a resident priesthood—and they were 
also the custodians of the religious tradition. They were the 
counselors of the people on questions of ceremony and ritual, 
of clean and unclean, of sacred and profane. And doubtless, 
because of their professional occupation with matters of tradi- 
tion, they were the court of appeal — as regards opinion, not 
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as regards enforcement — in cases of extraordinary difficulty, 
that is of rarity, arising in the domain of what we should call 
the civil law. But the notion sometimes met with, that the 
priests of ancient Israel were the ordinary administrators of 
justice, after the manner of the rabbi of Talmudic times, is 
without warrant. Justice was administered “in the gate,” not 
at the sanctuary; by the elders of the tribe or city, or else by 
the civil magistrate, the shofet, not by the priests. Jezebel 
suborns the elders, not the priests, for the legal murder of 
Naboth. In the story of Moses and his father-in-law (Ex. 18), 
which concerns us only for its reflection of the author’s views, 
Moses combines in his person the functions of priest and tribal 
chief, and is accordingly represented as the channel of oracular 
enquiry as well as instructor in the sacred law. But the officers 
whom, on the advice of Jethro, he appoints to administer justice 
—the rulers of thousands and hundreds and fifties and tens— 
are not priests or Levites but laymen. Even in Deuteronomy, 
where the civil law is cast into a religious mould, the distinction 
between the torah or “teaching” of the priest and the mishpat or 
“legal rule” of the civil magistrate is still maintained (Deut. 17 91. 
cf. 16 18-20). 

It is barely possible that an occasional decision of some novel 
point of religious practice, or even of civil law, was secured by 
resort to the priestly oracle, and thereafter embodied in the 
traditional torah. But that cannot have occurred often enough 
to affect with even the palest aspect of oracular origin the body 
of the traditional law. The mass of both torah and mishpat, 
sacerdotal doctrine and civil law, was not, and in ancient Israel 
was not believed to be, of oracular origin. For we must not 
forget that neither sacerdotal doctrine and tradition nor a 
common law of the body politic was anything peculiar to ancient 
Israel. Other peoples had both, without transmuting them into 
written revelation. In early society law is “declared,” it is not 
“made.” It is considered as static as mathematics. It is the 
physiology of the State. Even the king is subject to it. Only 
later does the idea of law by decree or statute take shape, and 
then the tendency is to assign a fictitious statutory origin to 
existing law and custom. 
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Actually, the rigid statutory cast which characterizes the law 
of our Old Testament is directly due to the influence of the in- 
stitution of prophecy. In certain Levitical circles, and perhaps 
apart from the influence of prophecy, the sacerdotal tradition 
was carried back, in a vague way, to the foundation of the 
nation, that is to “the beginning,” and so to its traditional 
founder, Moses. But there is no reason to suppose that even 
in those circles the whole body of Israelitish law was attributed 
to divine revelation—except in a pickwickian sense, in much 
the same way that Hammurapi and his contemporaries “believed” 
that his exhaustive codification of the Babylonian common law 
was handed to him by the god Shamash. 

In any event, there is no evidence that the traditional toroth, 
any more than the responses of the oracles, were actually assem- 
bled in a written code and published to the nation as the 
embodiment of the commands of God. So far as such compi- 
lations existed at all, they were private priestly manuals—text- 
books—-and nothing else. There existed, to be sure, a great 
national prose epic, which related the marvelous story of Israel 
from the creation of the world to the glorious reign of Solomon, 
which was public property, and apparently set forth, by way of 
narration, in connection with the story of the exodus from Egypt 
(Ex. 13), the institution of the law of the first born and of the 
feast of Unleavened Bread, and, in connection with the story of 
the covenant established at Sinai, the words or stipulations of 
that covenant (Ex. 34)*. But only by way of narration. Neither 
J nor E was written as a framework for those two passages, nor 
did they make any pretence of being inspired compositions. 

The fact remains that the Old Testament contains no trace 
of a book or document actually published to the nation, under 
priestly auspices, as setting forth the word of God to men—before 
Deuteronomy. 

On the other hand, long before Deuteronomy there were in- 
disputably in circulation manuscripts originating in non-priestly 


3 In the E document (Ex. 21-23) the ten words of the covenant have 
been swollen with many additional injunctions as well as a long list of 
mishpatim, rules of civil law (211—2217), which were no part of the ori- 
ginal document; cf. the interpolated words, “and all the mishpatim,” in 248. 
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circles and exhibiting just that thing. Long before the eighteenth 
year of Josiah there existed a class of writings which claimed 
to set forth, and were acknowledged by their possessors to set 
forth, the word of God to men—the prophecies af the prophets. 
If it be objected that, though addressed to the nation, these 
writings were acknowledged and cherished oniy by the disciples 
of the prophets, the answer is that the Jewish church has always 
consisted of the disciples of those same prophets, be the disci- 
ples few or many. And it is the origins of the Scripture of the 
Jewish church that we are attempting to trace. 

The institution of prophecy needs no description. The prophet 
employed no mechanical instrument of divination. He believed 
himself to be possessed by the living spirit of the deity, which 
entered into him and so communicated either directly with him 
or with the outer world through the medium of his body and 
vocal organs. Ostensibly, as early as the times of Saul and 
David (I Sam. 28 6, 15, If Sam. 12) individual members of the 
fraternity, which as a whole did not rise above the level of 
religious ecstacy and emotional paroxysms, stand forth to guide 
or to reprove the ruler of the nation by the articulate expres- 
sion of the mind of deity, imparted to them through the physical 
infusion of his living spirit. As regards Saul and David the 
record may be colored by the ideas of later times, as the stories 
relating to Jeroboam and Rehoboam certainly are. But the 
story of Micaiah ben Imlah at the court of Ahab indubitably 
reflects the actual usage of the middle of the ninth century. 
And although Elijah is in many respects a legendary character, 
the share of Elishah in the destruction of the dynasty of Omri 
is too inextricably interwoven with the history of the monarchy 
to admit of serious question. Manifestly, in that generation 
communication with the deity through prophecy had, at least in 
national affairs, supplanted divination by means of the priestly 
oracle. 

So far as we know, neither Micaiah ben Imlah nor Elishah 
—any more than Nathan or Elijah— composed messages in 
writing or had them copied and preserved for their own and 
their disciples’ use. But we do know of a certainty that, be- 
ginning with the middle of the eighth century, at least some 
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utterances of the prophets of Yahwe were of such form that they 
required the use of the pen for their composition, or else of such 
literary merit and impressiveness that they were written down 
by the disciples of the prophet. To be sure, the earlier pro- 
phets did not write for publication, any more than a modern 
sermon is written for publication. But if a modern sermon 
claimed to embody an inspired message from God to men, and 
that claim was credited by the preacher’s adherents, one of the 
latter who possessed a copy of the sermon, for whatever reason 
transcribed, would certainly esteem himself to possess a trans- 
cript of the word of God. 

It is not at all necessary to appeal to such passages as 
Isaiah 8 1,16 and 308, which are not quite to the point, or to 
Jer. 2618, where Jeremiah quotes a prophecy of Micah, or to 
the famous incident reported in Jeremiah 36, which can hardly 
have been entirely without precedent, in support of the thesis 
that prophecies were written down before the close of the 
eighth century as well as in the seventh. The argument ad 
hominem is sufficient. Whoever admits that we have in our 
Old Testament verbatim utterances of Amos or Hosea or Isaiah 
or Micah, admits all that is necessary for the purpose of this 
discussion. 

For the rest, the reasoning is perfectly simple: Since Holy 
Scripture, in the conception of the community which engendered 
and fostered it, consists of the writings of prophets and nothing 
else, the earliest Holy Scripture as such will have been the 
earliest prophetic writings. The earliest Scripture—I do not 
say the first story of the existing structure, which is the product 
of more or less reconstruction—was neither the Pentateuch (as 
orthodox tradition has it) nor yet the Deuteronomic Code (as 
orthodox criticism has it), but the written records of the divinely 
inspired utterances of the prophets—as far'as we can judge 
from the surviving materials, the prophets of the eighth century. 

Of course there was in the eighth century no synagogue in 
which those prophets could be read, nor any institution remotely 
resembling the synagogue of later times. Nor were any of those 
prophetic writings adopted—canonized, as the saying is—by a 
great popular assembly such as bound itself to the Deuteronomic 
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Law under Josiah, or such as is represented as gathering to 
listen to the reading of Ezra’s Law. But neither were our 
present prophetical books and the Hagiographa ever formally 
adopted by such an assembly. And while it is true that the 
synagogue has been an all-important factor in the preservation 
of the scriptures, it is not true that actual reading in the ser- 
vice of the synagogue was requisite to the canonical status of 
a book. The synagogue has never read more than certain ex- 
tracts from the Prophets, and has never read at all six of the 
eleven books of the Hagiographa. Reading in the synagogue 
did not make either Law or Prophets canonical; they were read 
and studied in the synagogue because they were already consid- 
ered canonical. All that reading in the synagogue accomplished 
in the case of both those so-called canons was to arrest for good 
and all the process of redaction and revision. 

The fact remains that when Josiah came to the throne in the 
second half of the seventh century, manuscripts of prophetic 
utterances claiming and believed by their readers to embody the 
inspired word of God had been in existence for over a hundred 
years; while for over two hundred years the institution of pro- 
phecy which they represented had entirely displaced the priest- 
hood as the recognized channel of divine revelation. The Pro- 
phetic Canon, as a category of writings, was already then in 
existence, however much was to happen before it was finally 
closed. 

This fact cannot be too strongly emphasized. For except as 
we reckon with it, we shall be wholly unable to account for the 
prophetization of the law. The latter process began with the 
publication of Deuteronomy. 

Exactly when Deuteronomy was composed, we do not know. 
The implication of the narrative in Kings (cf. II Kings 22 4#) 
is that the book was found in the collection box which since 
the days of Joash had been placed at the entrance to the temple 
to receive the money contributions of the worshippers (II Kings 
1210). So the Chronicler understood the narrative (II Chron. 
3414). If this inference is correct, the book cannot have lain 
there for very many years, and it will have been put there 
for the purpose of being discovered at the next opening of 

2 
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the box. It was the author’s contribution toward “the repair 
of the house.” And it was a greater contribution than that of 
Solomon. 

The book of Deuteronomy is a pseudepigraphon, in the strict 
etymological sense of the word; but only in that sense. Other- 
wise it has little in common with the pseudepigrapha of later 
times. For no sincerer book was ever written, or one composed 
in better faith. To raise the question of literary ethics in this 
connection is to show one’s self lacking in historical sense. The 
pertinent considerations are quite other than the question of the 
recognition of certain (essentially Hellenic) literary conventions. 
They are, first, the absence of any distinction between form and 
matter in Hebrew thinking and consequently in Hebrew prose 
composition. Hebrew syntax has no means of reporting a speech 
of Mr. Lloyd George in the House of Commons in indirect dis- 
course, after the manner of the London Times. And second, 
and more important, the absence of the faintest idea of evolution 
in matters of law or of religion. The history of Deuteronomy 
was that recorded in the great national epic already mentioned. 
The religion of Deuteronomy was the religion of the prophets 
—the true religion of Israel, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever, from Moses to the end of time. No one of the prophets 
supposed for a moment that he was introducing a new concep- 
tion of the character and demands of Yahwe; neither did the 
author of Deuteronomy suppose that they were. The law of 
Deuteronomy was existing law, likewise (because law) of imme- 
morial antiquity, and so for a Levite essentially Mosaic. For my 
own part, I have not the least difficulty in believing that even 
the law of the single sanctuary was imputed to Moses in perfect 
good faith. What were all those sanctuaries scattered over the 
country but ancient heathen shrines, at which the worship of 
Yahwe was mingled and confused with that of alien gods, with 
pagan rites and obscene Canaanitish orgies? And how many 
sanctuaries of Yahwe were there in the days of Moses? 

Deuteronomy was not the beginning of Jewish Holy Scripture, 
but it was the beginning of the law as written revelation. And 
at this point it is of the utmost importance to observe that 
Deuteronomy, although it contains a good deal of law, both 
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religious and civil, is not a law book at all. It is a prophecy— 
one long address, patterned after the addresses of the prophets. 
Moreover, unlike the prophecies of the earlier time, it never 
was or could be anything but a written prophecy. That is, it is 
a literary composition suggested by and patterned after the 
existing written reports of the prophecies of other days. At the 
time it was written, manuscripts of prophecy were familiar to 
both the author and his prospective readers. 

Although himself a priest, and almost certainly of genuine 
Levitical stock—which is more than can be said of the descen- 
dants of Zadok—the author nevertheless knows nothing of any 
priestly oracle of Yahwe. For several generations prophecy had 
in fact been the only accredited means of revelation—so long, 
that for him there never had been any other legitimate means. 
The Deuteronomist, as Judaism after him, is separated by an 
impassable gulf from the priestly oracle of earlier days. Moses, 
accordingly, was for him not a priest but a prophet, the first 
and the greatest of the prophets: 

When thou art come into the land which Yahwe thy God 
giveth thee, thou shalt not learn to do after the abominations 
of those nations. There shall not be found among you... a 
diviner, or a soothsayer, or an enchanter, or a sorcerer, or a 
charmer, or one that consulteth a ghost or a familiar spirit, 
or a necromancer. For whosoever doeth these things is an 
abomination unto Yahwe. ... Thou shalt be straightforward 
with Yahwe thy God. For these nations that thou art to 
dispossess hearken unto soothsayers and diviners; but as for 
thee, Yahwe thy God doth not permit thee so to do. A 
prophet will Yahwe thy God raise up unto thee, from the 
midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto him shall 
ye hearken; just as thou thyself didst ask of Yahwe thy God 
in Horeb in the day of assembly, saying, Let me not hear 
the voice of Yahwe my God, neither let me see this great 
fire any more, lest I die. And Yahwe said unto me, They 
have well said. I will raise them up a prophet from among 
their brethren, like unto thee; and I will put my words in his 
mouth, and he shall speak unto them all that I shall command 
him. And it shall come to pass that whosoever will not hearken 

9Q* 
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unto my words, which he shall speak in my name, I will re- 

quire it of him. 

So we read in a section which is as integral to Deuteronomy 
as any in the book (18 9-19). The whole Jewish theory of re- 
velation is contained in these words—centuries before Josephus 
and Baba Bathra. 

I have not time to pursue the subject further. Let me merely 
point out that, with the publication of Deuteronomy and its in- 
corporation in the literature of prophecy, there was established 
the second of the only two existing categories of Jewish Holy 
Scripture; the second in point of time, but that which from the 
nature of the case became dominant in the organized religious 
life of the community. The one consisted of the “initial,” con- 
stitutive, and so primary, prophecy of Moses; the other of the 
“subsequent,” confirmatory, occasional, and so secondary, pro- 
phecy of the prophets who came after Moses. These are the 
only two classes of Holy Scripture known to Judaism. 

The prophetization and incidental statutization of the law 
begun by the author of Deuteronomy was vigorously pushed for- 
ward in the two following centuries. What D began was con- 
tinued by the authors of the Holiness and Priest Codes and the 
diaskeuasts who succeeded them. None of them did anything, 
in principle, but codify under the formula of Mosaic revelation 
the laws and practices of their time. The P Code was not written 
in Babylonia out of the head of its author. It registered and 
so stereotyped the law and ritual of the Second Temple. Most 
of all law is old law, and if law is to be respected it must always 
be so. Only, into every codification there enters the personal 
equation of the codifier. This was as true of the Code of Ham- 
murapi as of the Priestly Law. 

We do not know the precise date of the redaction and publi- 
cation of the Pentateuch. The story of Nehemiah 8 has reference, 
in my judgment, to the Pentateuch, not to the separate P Code; 
but it is of doubtful historicity. In any event, the book must 
have been published some considerable time after the restoration 
of the temple, and some considerable time before the consum- 
mation of the Samaritan schism. A date about 400 B.c. cannot 
be successfully gainsaid. The Pentateuch was not a “canon,” 
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but an edition. It aimed to include everything Mosaic, by no 
means everything that at the time was Holy Scripture. It re- 
presents a stage in the process of supplementation and redaction 
of the Law, and in the event proved definitive because of its 
employment in the synagogues of Palestine and the Diaspora, 
as well as by the sect of the Samaritans. Only very gradually 
did the notion take shape that Moses was the author not only 
of the laws but also of the narrative in which they were framed. 

Like the Pentateuch, the so-called Prophetic Canon too was 
originally an edition, rather than a canon, in the sense of an 
inclusive and exclusive collection of sacred writings. It was 
compiled and issued not long before the close of the third cen- 
tury. No one of the books it contains ever existed in just that 
form apart from all the rest. This is quite as true of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Twelve, as of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings. The edition aimed of course to be comprehensive. 
But there was no pronouncement upon the subject. So that 
actually the category of Holy Scripture was left open, as it had 
been since pre-exilic times. The tendency both then and later 
was to be as inclusive as the doctrine of inspiration would allow. 

Fortunately for us, the contents of the Old Testament do not 
answer to the Jewish theory of the origin and constitution of 
Holy Scripture. They do not answer to anything so abstract 
as a category of human thinking. The architects of the Old 
Testament builded far better than they knew. They have left 
us a record as varied and complex and inexhaustible as life 
itself—a unique and priceless cinematograph of a thousand years 
of time, during which the mind of an ancient people wrestled 
with its idea of God. 
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TWO UNKNOWN VERBS 
ETYMOLOGICAL STUDIES 


ISRAEL EITAN 
JERUSALEM-NEW YORK 


1. I8 (root TN) to be strong and powerful; comp. Arabic sti 
(r. vy!). 


HE first hemistich of Job 31 23 58 TH “SN IMB %D, dis- 
concerts the reader by the lack of a verb. The more usual 
way of translating it is: “For calamity from God was a terror 
to' me.” Compare Targum: NITDN an ‘ny? mos DS. This 


translation thus follows literally the Massoretic text, as if it had 
before it a sentence of inverted structure with by TS as subject 
and oN ‘ID as predicate. 

It is, however, noticeable that out of more than twenty 
examples of ‘TS occurring in the Bible none, when used in the 
construct state or when provided with pronominal suffixes, refers 
to the author of the “calamity or “distress,” but all do refer to 
the victim of it. Therefore the above interpretation of oN TN 
as “calamity from God” must at first sight seem questionable. 
Also an expression like 8 “IMD, a terror to me, can hardly be 
considered Hebrew; since “to me” in the meaning of for me, 


a predicate noun, is generaliy expressed by 2 instead 
of "28. 


1 Nearly so read the traditional Jewish explanation, the English 
Authorized Version, Saadia, Philippson, the English translation of the 
Jew. Publ. Soc., Kautzsch, Budde, etc. 

2 Compare, for instance: Prov. 19; 38; 322; 422; 1521; 1725; 203; 
21 15. 
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While accepting in the main the above meaning of the sen- 
tence, Ehrlich® nevertheless suggests the emendation: Os HD *D 
ON T For the most terrible of terrors is the hand of God, 
taking 58 ‘MD as a superlative. But such an aphoristic form of 
sentence, general and objective, to say nothing of the heavy and 
improbable repetition of 5s, does not seem simple enough as a 
mere parallel of the following hemistich which is personal and 
subjective: D2 ND INNBIN And by reason of his majesty I 
could do nothing. 

It is the more interesting to compare with the above general 
interpretation the two most ancient versions of the Bible, which 
seem here to differ from the Massoretic text. Indeed, both the 
Septuagint and the Peshita render our hemistich by a normal 
sentence of logical structure with IMD as subject and with a 
special verb of similar meaning. LXX: pdBos yap ovvécxev ue, 
For a terror overwhelmed me. Syriac: fosNy obdox, Spoo 
whs.j} For the terror of God seized me. 

It seems, therefore, more than probable that the Hebrew text 
also would contain here some verb. Kittel, deeming our verse 
corrupt, does not hesitate to read: Syne? bs MD. But, if 
this bs is beyond all question as proved by the Syriac version, 
a verb like SFX to come would appear really weak as a predicate 
to the expression “the terror of God” and when compared with 
ouverxev and wis.jf. Seemingly, it would have been merely 
suggested by the supplementary explanation to our hemistich, 
embodied in the Syriac verse: ws {1} ojSLo, and the calamity 
from him came upon me. 

As to the Hebrew text, it can contain only a verb with a 
meaning similar to that of the above verbs used in the two 
earliest versions. Such a verb, almost without any text emendation, 
might be TS of the root TS that has given the usual noun TX, 
calamity, assumed to figure in our verse. Thus the Bible would 


have preserved here a unique example of the Arabic verb si 
(r. vol) to be or grow strong and powerful. Our text would not 
be in reality corrupt, but there might have occurred a mere 
mistake in the separation of the words, the final ° of oN 


3 Randglossen zur hebr. Bibel, Leipzig 1913, vol. VI, p. 304. 
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belonging to the beginning of the next word, namely the Im- 
perfect T. Then our hemistich would read: TS? 58 IND “D 
Coy =)" For the terror of God was mighty upon me. Ts 
would be, with more emphasis, synonymous with pH}. in ex- 
pressions like Mptt “OY "Mt TY (Ezek. 3 14) “And the hand of 
the Lord was strong upon me;” aby pin porn 
(I Chr. 214) “And the king’s word prevailed against Joab;” 
ayn ony pin "> (Gen. 47 20), “Because the famine was 
sore upon them.” 

Obviously, I consider this verb 8 (r. TS) akin to the noun 
TS calamity, misfortune (= something strong versus us), and 
both the verb and the noun to be connected with the above 


Arabic root us|, mediae °, rather than with the verb 51\ mediae } 
(r. 29!) meaning to bend, as admitted by many.* The evolution 


of meaning from sii (r. vs!) to be strong and powerful to TS 
calamity, distress, would find a parallel in the verb 3% to fasten 
tight, strengthen, in crease in violence and the derived noun Pee 
or ene misfortune, misery, calamity. Comp. also Assyrian 


dananu’ to be strong and dannatu distress, affliction. 

As to the last word of our hemistich, 98 instead of sy, it is 
sufficient to remember that the confusion of the prepositions oN 
and 5Y occurs so often in the Bible that it seems quite super- 
fluous to quote other examples.° Now, the wrong separation of 
the words must have caused the dropping out of the final ° of 
this "58 (= %y), which then lost its genuine sense to become by. 

Finally, with this verb TS) we get the most natural parallel- 
ism between the two halves of our verse: 


“For the terror of God was mighty upon me, 
By reason of his majesty I could do nothing.” 


4 See Tx, for instance, in Gesenius’ or in Fuerst’s lexicon to the Old 


Testament. Also >\ (r. 2>\) to happen, overwhelm, has been proposed. 
5 See Muss-Arnolt: A Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language, 
Berlin 1905, p. 262. 


6 See Fried. Delitzsch: Die Lese- und Schreibfehler im Alten Testament, 
p. 124, Berlin und Leipzig 1920. 
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2. won to snatch away, carry off, reap; comp. Arabic ale 
and vernacular _ i=. 


This verb, in Job 1410 WON Mo 13H, is still con- 
sidered by most exegetes as related to the Aramaic 
to be weak and the adjective won (Joel 410) which is really the 
counterpart of the Syriac Ja. Appreciating, however, that 
wor translated in this way is an anticlimax after MIO’, they 
have differently exaggerated the above meaning as far as the 
Aramaic root signification would allow. Our sentence is most 
usually rendered as follows: “But man dieth and wasteth’ away.” 

Quite in accordance with this proceeding we find, as early as 
the tenth century, Saadia’s interpretation: “But man, when he 
dieth, is benumbed.’’® 

Gersonides (XIV th century) stands apart, ascribing to the 
verb WM both in our passage and in Ex. 17 13 the meaning fo 
cut® off. This might have been suggested to him by vernacular 


Ar. 35” to reap with a sickle. 
Delitzsch’s interpretation of our verb in both above passages 
(in Job 1410 fallen, stiirzen; in Ex. 17 13 féllen, niederstrecken) 


can be considered only as a broadening of the Aramaic signi- 
fication to be weak; since it rests on neither etymological com- 
parisons nor other positive proofs.” 

Other translations, like Renan’s il reste étendu, Merx’ und 


1 This is the English Authorized Translation. 

® Saadia: Version arabe du livre de Job, Paris 1899, éd. Leroux; see 
p. 45: Goss to grow numb) 238 “pb NX_ NK De. 

Notice the curious resemblance of this interpretation to the meaning 
acquired by the same verb in Yiddish: }“#5n to faint, swoon. Comp. also 
the French Zadoc Kahn Translation: s’évanouit (meaning also to disappear). 

9 See 3“35 in Biblia Magna, Job 1410. 

10 In common use among Palestinian fellahin. Since this verb does 
not belong to the literary language, it does not occur in the classical 
Lexica, like those by Freytag, Lane, Kasimirsky; it is, however, found 
in Wahrmund’s Arabic-German, Steingass’ Arabic-English and Belot’s 
Arabic-French dictionaries which include dialectical words and phrases. 

11 See Delitzsch: Das Buch Hiob, Leipzig 1902, p. 154, also p. 46. 

12 Renan: Le livre de Job, Paris 1882, p. 57. 
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liegt da, Budde’s und ist dahin™ (for “er liegt dahingestreckt” 
in the Commentary), seem to be more or less influenced by the 
Vulgate rendering —nudatus.” 

The Syriac version [ldo bjs fsa. 0 as well as Targum papa 
have evidently been derived from the Aramaic signification of won. 

The Septuagint version @yxerTo,'* however, is quite different 
from all the others. It fits our text in a manner striking by its 
very simplicity, a trait which seems to be a clear indication of its 
original suitableness. Indeed, @yero comes from otyouat which 
means: to depart, go off, pass away, disappear. The whole 
hemistich would then read: “But man dieth and disappeareth.” 
This is undoubtedly the nearest to the original and genuine 
sense, inasmuch as it affords the best parallelism with the second 
hemistich: “Man expireth and where is he?” 

On this account, some would read br" (Dillmann, Beer, 
Merx), others suggest the emendation oy a (Wright, Budde). 
Thus we find here one of those characteristic instances where 
the wrong principle of changing the text in order to adjust it to 
an obsolete rendering of the ancient versions, chiefly the LXX, 
serves to prevent us from discovering the true meaning of rare 
Biblical vocables. For in most of such cases, especially when 
supported by Comparative Semitic lexicography, it is rather 
logical and natural to recognize archaic roots whose genuine 
sense was hitherto concealed by their graphical resemblance to 
other words more common in the Bible. 

Our passage, too, does not need to be emended. For the 
verb in question has certainly nothing to do with the Aramaic 
wr to be weak, being evidently the ancient Hebrew counterpart 


of the Arabic jhe to snatch away," carry off. Nothing could 
give so perfect a parallelism with the next hemistich: “But 
man dieth and is snatched away;'* man expires and where is he?” 


13 Merx: Das Gedicht von Hiob, Jena 1871, p. 65. 

14 Budde: Das Buch Hiob, Gottingen 1896, p. 70. 

15 This may possibly have inspired also the English Translation of the 
Jew. Publ. Soc.; see page 936: “But man dieth and lieth low.” 

16 LXX, Job 1410: dviip 8 redevrjoas wxeETO. 

11 See Lane’s Arabic-English Lexicon, London 1865, p. 784. 

18 Possibly the right vocalisation of the Hebrew ought to be here won. 
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Curiously enough Schleusner, who noticed the connection 


between 5 and the above rendering of the LXX, continued 
nevertheless to translate YM in accordance with the old fashion 
—debilitor.” 

Furthermore, the above meaning also suits the text in 
Ex. 1713: ST? Woy Ne pony ns yea wom — “And 
Joshua carried off (or snatched away) Amalek and his people 
with the edge of the sword.” What an energetic expression the 
verse thus recovers! 

This instrumental phrase YWT59 recalling by association the 


above vernacular 5 to reap with a sickle, which I have 
connected with Gersonides’ interpretation, has double importance. 
On the one hand, it offers an additional and definitive proof that 
ancient Hebrew really possessed a verb 5M different from its 
Aramaic homonym. On the other, it affords opportunity to trace 


the origin of the vernacular ie itself. As a matter of fact, 
this agricultural term is quite absent in Classical Arabic, some- 
thing which may lead us to call in question its very Arabic 
origin. Furthermore, while common in the vernacular of Palestine 
and Syria, this verb shows no traces of its existence in Aramaic 
or Syriac. It is then most natural to assume that in our case we 
have to deal with a Hebrew loan-word picked up by the Bedouin 
invaders from the indigenous peasants. Indeed, the spelling of 


thé. appears to be a simple phonetical copy of the Hebrew 
wn, without the corresponding .» (or “)) for &, as one would 
naturally expect for roots common to both Hebrew and Arabic. 

This assertion seems further to be strengthened by the very 
comparison of the vernacular .,21< with the classical 7J<. 
The meaning of the former verb to reap would be merely a 
specialized shade of the general sense of the latter to carry off, 
snatch away. Both verbs may be etymologically identical. The 
original Arabic form is ples the classical counterpart of the 
Hebrew wn, with common primitive meaning to snatch away, 
carry off. The Hebrews, a preponderantly agricultural people, 


19 Schleusner: Lexicon in LXx, Glasguae 1822, see vol. II, p. 544, 
ofyomat, 
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would naturally have derived from this general signification a 
more special one: to reap = to carry off with a sickle. This 
verb may have been preserved by the Palestinian peasants up 
to the time of the invasion of Islam, when it could come back 
to the Arabs through the channel of the vernacular under the 


form hala (5), according to the later Hebrew pronounciation 
where every I is regarded as -. 

I wish to conclude with a reference to Is. 1412. Here, too, 
our verb has most probably either of the shades of the above 
advocated meaning, perhaps rather the second. For, whatever 
the value of 5Y” in the phrase D’I->y win might be, each 
hemistich would emphasize a tragical contrast in the fate of the 
King of Babylon. The first compares him to a “day-star” which 
is “fallen from heaven.” The second, where WIN is obviously 
counterpart and synonym of AYIA (from YI to cut down), 
means to assert that he who used to carry off (or to reap) 


nations by his victories, as a reaper does corn, is now cut down 
himself. 


“How art thou fallen from heaven, 
O day-star, son of the morning! 


(How) art thou cut down to the ground, 
O reaper of (UXX “all’’) the nations!”™ 


20 Some would emend 55 on account of the LXX. See, however, the 
explanation of this particle here by Qimhi (p“%). 

21 Is, 1412: oMaby win jpaxd mya lane bon ope ndps qe 
(LXX o3~>)! 
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GEORGE A. BARTON 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


HE book of Job has of late received a marked degree of 
attention. Within two years four noteworthy commentaries 
upon it appeared. In 1920 the late Professor Jastrow published 
his “Book of Job, its Origin, Growth, and Interpretation, to- 
gether with a New Translation based on a Revised Text.” In 
1921 appeared the International Critical Commentary on “Job” 
by the late Professor Driver and Professor G. B. Gray. Early 
in 1922 Professor C. J. Ball published his “Book of Job,” and 
Professor Moses Buttenwieser, of Hebrew Union College, also 
published his. Each of these last mentioned volumes contains a 
new translation based on a revised text as well as a commentary. 
In his seminary the present writer is testing and assimilating 
the new material and points of view presented by these books. 
While his work has not been completed, it has progressed far 
enough for him to record certain impressions and convictions, 
and to make a few definite suggestions. 

Of the four new commentaries before us three extensively 
revise the Massoretic text. Driver and Gray alone are conser- 
vative and cautious in making emendations. The other three 
scholars make them freely and frequently. As every student 
of Job knows there are passages in which emendation is 
unavoidable, but a fresh study of Job has convinced the present 
writer that such passages are much less numerous than many 
commentators have supposed. Every correction of the text that 
is suggested should be considered fairly with open mind, and 
those made in the commentaries named above have, for the 
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early chapters of Job, been so considered, but in the great 
majority of cases they seem to weaken the force of the thought 
or spoil its poetry. At the best they occasionally present an 
alternative which is plausible. Only rarely do they remove a 
real difficulty and actually improve the text. In other words, a 
study of the manifold suggestions of revision increases one’s 
respect for the Massoretic text. 

Notwithstanding this respect, there are passages in which 
correction is necessary, and one must employ the best means at 
hand in the effort to remedy the corruption that has evidently 
taken place. 

A few instances taken from Chapters 8—11 are added as 
illustrations of unfortunate and also of necessary emendation. 

1. The last clause of 935, “TOY "338 JIN", has puzzled 
translators, both ancient and modern. The LXX, followed by 
the Coptic, read ov yap obtw cuverioraua, possibly taking “TOY 
as equivalent to ‘YT. The Syriac, which is supported by the 
Arabic, reads ofaants Koo fly Ss, possibly taking “ay 
as equivalent to TIDY, but possibly understanding it as 
equivalent to WS or MY (as in 1 Sam. 28 16) “adversary.” The 
Vulgate reads: neque enim possum metuens respondere, reading 
i13Y for “TOY. In ancient times, therefore, the text was regarded 
either as difficult or uncertain. It has been treated differently 
by every recent interpreter. 

Jastrow follows a conjecture of Ehrlich that, out of reverence, 
the Massoretes substituted Ni for “338, so, restoring the NT 
he translates: “That he is not fair to me’”—a rendering that 
does not seem as fitting an introduction to ch. 10 as that which 
it displaces. Ball, correcting “THY on the authority of the LXX 
to ‘SAY, renders: “For I, I know him not right.” Buttenwieser, 
retaining the MT, nevertheless translates, “My mind is thrown 
into confusion.” Driver and Gray, on the other hand, not only 
retain the present text, but find in it the meaning which had 
previously been found by others, (e. g. Davidson, Budde, Duhm, 
Peake, Barton), that Job is conscious in himself of no cause 
(i. e. no sin) why he should be terrified at God. This suits the 
beginning of ch. 10 much better, and is to be preferred. 

Again in ch. 8 Jastrow, having excised vv. 6, 7, would remove 
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vy. 21, 22 from their present position and place them after v. 5. 
He thinks they were removed from that position “to make 
Bildad’s speech end with consolation.” Ball, while leaving v. 21 
in its present position, suspects v. 22 as an infelicitous restoration 
by the Massoretes of a mutilated text. 

These criticisms seem hypercritical. It is improbable that the 
poet would make the first speech of one of the friends end with- 
out an exhortation to Job to repent. Had he not done so the 
poet would have been a poor psychologist. On the other hand 
he was, at this point, representing the irritation of Job’s friends 
as on the increase. It is altogether fitting to his purpose, there- 
fore, that the note of warning in v. 22 should be mingled with 
the ray of hope in v. 21. 

To take an example of another kind, 3°3D TM in 108 presents 
an impossible text. 


“Thy hands have fashioned me and made me 
Together round about thou swallowest me up,” 


a poet of the power and clarity of thought of the author of Job 
could not have written. Probably the text has suffered corruption. 
The Syriac and Arabic read J®3¥ for 230, but the reading of 
the LX X peraBadov = 330 is much simpler and more probable. 
Both the LXX and the Syriac, followed by the Cop. Eth. and 
Arabic, support the reading “WIN instead of IH. Adopting these 
slight changes, we obtain the satisfactory couplet: 


“Thy hands have fashioned me and made me, 
Afterward, turning, thou also swallowest me up.” 


Again in 1016, the reading of MT 83%, causes difficulty. 
Both before and after it Job is speaking in the first person; 
why should we have a verb in the third person here? AV 
followed by Driver and Gray and Buttenwieser tried to solve 
the difficulty by supplying “my head” as the subject, while 
Jastrow and Ball drop the line as a dittograph. The LXX 
read 37719 instead of ANIM, making the line “Thou huntest me 
for slaughter.” The Syriac has, however, preserved the right 
reading NIN), “and if I exalt myself.” This should be adopted. 

Finally, in Job 10 21, 22 the recurrence of the many synonyms 
for darkness in the description of Sheol is thought to cause 
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difficulty. The suspicion that something is wrong is increased 
by the fact that the LXX arranged the clauses differently. 
Jastrow thought he could disentangle the confusion by detecting 
a gloss and a super gloss. It was thus that he accounted for 
the occurrence of DBR twice in v. 22. Ball, similarly feeling the 
difficulty of so many references to darkness, regards the whole 
of v. 22 as a gloss. 

It has occurred to me that some light might be gained on the 
way a Semitic poet would handle such a theme by comparing 
“Tshtar’s Descent into the Lower World”—a poem that begins 
with a description of the darkness of Sheol. In that poem we 
have within the space of nine lines the darkness of Sheol referred 
to five times. Of these five references three consist of the same 
word etu, though once the feminine-abstract ending is added 
making etutu. The other two references to darkness are phrases 
which speak of the lack of light in Sheol, into both of which the 
word néiiru enters. (2u-um-mu-t nu-%-ra and nu-t-ru ul 
im-ma-ru). Such a passage reveals at once the horror which 
Sheol inspired in the Semitic mind and how, in expressing it, 
even a great poet might reiterate the same words. 

There is, however, one word, O°70, which seems out of place. 
While ‘175 occurs often in post-Biblical Hebrew, it occurs in no 
other passage in the Old Testament. oo"N> seems to have 
little meaning here. It is certainly a strange way of expressing 
“disorder,” and “disorder” seems a strange idea to be thrown 
into the midst of these synonyms for darkness. Again the LXX 
point the way to a solution of the difficulty. They translate by 
péeyyos, which represents a Hebrew OTS —a reading that 
should be adopted. OAY"ND, “without light” or “without 
noonday” is, as the parallel from “Ishtar’s Descent” shows, 
exactly what a Semitic poet would say in such a connection. 
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ELIJAH AND THE TYRIAN ALLIANCE 


SARTELL PRENTICE 
NYACK, N. ¥. 


HE separation of Judah from Israel under Rehoboam left 

the Northern Kingdom weak at the time when she was 
called upon to face the ambitious and aggressive power of 
Damascus under Benhadad. Coupled with her weakness was 
the exceeding value of her situation, for Samaria lay at the 
ganglion of all the trade routes which ran from east to west and 
from north to south. The roads which ran to the great ports of 
the Mediterranean Sea, to Tyre, Sidon and to Acca, led past 
the gateways of Samaria; the road to Philistia and thence to 
Egypt, the road to Jerusalem and thence to Elath, the road 
over Jordan and thence southward to Moab, Edom, Petra and 
Elath, the northern road to Damascus, all passed through the 
land of Samaria. Samaria was a ganglion and a gateway, an 
exceeding temptation to any commercial power which felt strong 
enough to follow the pathway of ambition. 

Isolated on the South, threatened on the North, Ahab turned 
to the West and sought to secure his frontiers against Aramaean 
aggression by an alliance with Ethbaal, priest of Astarte and 
king over both Tyre and Sidon. This alliance with Tyre for 
protection against Damascus became the keystone of Ahab’s 
foreign policy. 

An alliance with Tyre was no novelty in Israel’s history. 
Both Solomon and Omri had effected alliances with that maritime 
Power, but these earlier treaties were commercial only. Was 
the alliance of Ahab merely a continuance of what had become 
almost a tradition, or was it a new departure in diplomacy? 

3 
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Was this alliance commercial or was it military? The question | 
is important. 

In the first place, Ahab had great need of a military alliance. 
The security of his northern frontier was the primary necessity. 
It would be idle to heap up wealth from a commercial alliance, 
if a king of Damascus could use anything like the words which 
the book of Kings puts into Benhadad’s mouth: “Thou shalt 
deliver unto me thy silver and thy gold, and thy wives and thy 
children. Yet I will send my servants unto thee tomorrow and 
they shall search thy house and whatsoever is pleasant in thine 
eyes, they shall take away.” The general condition of anarchy 
which obtained through much of Ahab’s reign, the constant 
raids, by both Aramaeans and Midianites, who fell upon small 
parties travelling Samaria’s roads, carrying away spoils and 
captives, emphasize the futility of a commercial alliance which 
piled up wealth but left the land a prey to the military superiority 
of Damascus. 

The terms of the alliance are unusual, if a mere commercial 
treaty was all that Ahab had in mind. It would be wholly 
within the custom if Jezebel had been allowed to have her own 
altar and priests of her father’s faith within the palace walls, 
but the attempt to establish the worship of the Tyrian Baal, 
Melkarth, and of the Tyrian goddess, Astarte, on an equal | 
level with the altars and worship of Jehovah has no parallel in 
the previous history of either Israel or Judah. Ahab did not 
mean to abandon the worship of Jehovah nor to proscribe it. 
The fact that he gave two of his sons names which were com- 
pounded with the name Jah, (Ahaziah and Jehoram) clearly 
indicates that Ahab intended no apostasy. He planned no more 
than the addition of the worship of the Tyrian deities on equal 
terms with the worship of Jehovah. Nevertheless, the establish- 
ment of these foreign cults invited rebellion, as Ahab must have 
foreseen. It meant that he would have to face the unrelenting 
opposition of all the conservative forces of his land; the bitter 
antagonism of the people, the priests, and the prophets of 
Jehovah. The evidence of this opposition is not delayed. Elijah, 
sprung from the soil of Gilead, a land that bred conservatism 
and fanatic adherence to the ancient faith, is the first and most 
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energetic spokesman of the opposition, but he does not 
stand alone. We see again the emergence of the Sons of the 
Prophets, those stormy petrels who appear in every hour of 
Israel’s danger from foreign rulers or from foreign gods, and 
these followed Elijah in proclaiming everywhere the exclusive 
character of Jehovah’s claims and Jehovah’s worship. The 
complaint of Elijah: “they have forsaken thy covenant, cast 
down thy altars and slain thy prophets with the sword” shows 
the bitterness of the preaching, for Ahab slew no prophet who 
kept his ‘tongue from political themes, he overturned no altar 
which was merely a place of sacrifice. The prophets he slew 
were preachers of resistance to Jezebel, to the priests who ate 
at her table, and to the infection of Israel’s worship by these 
imported gods of Tyre and Sidon. 

The fire thus kindled blazed on until it broke out at last in 
the revolt of Jehu and the slaughter of Jezebel and the sons of 
Ahab. 

Ahab could not have been ignorant of the effect his alliance 
with Tyre would have upon the families, the priests, and the 
prophets of the old faith. Would he have challenged these 
forces, as no king of Judah or Israel had ever challenged them, 
for a mere commercial alliance, especially when that alliance 
would leave his frontiers open to the armies and raiding parties 
of Damascus? Finally, although we are told none of the terms 
of the Tyrian alliance, other than the marriage with Jezebel and 
the establishment of the Tyrian worship, we are told the terms 
of the other alliance effected by Ahab, that with Judah, and 
this was unmistakably military in its character, and follows 
closely what we know of the Tyrian alliance. Ahab marries his 
daughter Athaliah to Jehoram son of Jehoshaphat, and the 
worship of the Tyrian deities is set up in Jerusalem. Jehoshaphat 
marches with Ahab against Moab; Ahaziah, his grandson, joins 
Joram of Israel against the Syrians at Ramoth-Gilead, and 
dies with him at the hands of Jehu. 

Do not the known terms of the treaty with Judah throw a 
light on the unknown terms of the Tyrian alliance, and are we 
not justified in assuming that both alliances were military as 
well as commercial? 

3* 
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But while it is easy to see what Ahab had to gain by a 
military alliance, the question still remains, what had Ethbaal 
at stake? One can see the advantage to Ethbaal of a commercial 
alliance, but what had he to gain by a military compact? 

A glance at the map and a study of the trade routes may 
help us to answer. A strong Aramaean power established in 
Samaria, fortifying Carmel, could command all the roads by 
which the trade of the East or South could reach the ports of 
Phoenicia. Damascus, holding the gateway of Esdraelon and 
Samaria, could divert all traffic to Acca or to Egypt, bargaining 
in return for the trade of the Nile over the caravan route. The 
trade of Mesopotamia, of all the hinterland, including that of 
the port of Elath, and much of the trade of Africa could be 
diverted and controlled by a Damascus which held Samaria in 
its grasp. It was evidently vital to the welfare of Tyre that the 
Syrian should be kept from the plain of Esdraelon and the 
gateways of Samaria. Otherwise the port of Tyre might die as 
the Mediterranean cities died after the shifting of the trade 
routes in the 16th Century, and some port to the South or the 
North would become the center of the traffic which came by sea. 

Despite Ahab’s alliance with Tyre we find Damascus suddenly 
arising and pressing upon Samaria; the city was besieged 
repeatedly under Benhadad II, once being reduced to the ex- 
treme of famine, while Hazael stripped Israel of all of her 
possessions east of the Jordan, and throughout his long reign 
continually encroached upon that land. Yet Tyre sits still and 
lifts no hand in Israel’s defense. If Ahab had effected a mili- 
tary alliance with Tyre, what had happened to destroy its 
effectiveness ? 

Let us go to the great gathering of Israel on Carmel. The 
story of the contest on Carmel evidently belongs to one of the 
earliest strata of the book of Kings, and probably dates from 
within fifty years of Elijah’s time. We are justified in accepting 
the account of some kind of a contest upon Carmel between 
Elijah and the priests of Baal, before a great gathering of the 
people and in the presence of the king. The issue of that contest 
left Elijah in a position of temporary control, and he used his 
power to secure the massacre of the priests of Melkarth, and if 
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we are right in reading the priests of Astarte instead of the 
priests of the Asherah, then the massacre included the priests 
of both the Tyrian deities. 

But who were these priests whom Elijah slew? 

If the Baal whom Ahab had established in Israel had been 
the Baal of Canaan, there were many both of Canaanite stock 
and of Hebrew blood who were familiar with the forms, rites, 
and sacrifices which belonged to that altar. But the worship of 
Melkarth and of Astarte was new in Israel, there were none 
indigenous to the land who knew “the manner”? of these deities. 
The priests who had fed at Jezebel’s table, and whom Elijah 
slew, had come with Jezebel from Tyre, they were a part of 
the royal cortege. Some of them may well have been fellow- 
priests of Ethbaal, King cf Tyre and High Priest of Astarte: 
some of them doubtless had been connected with the royal 
chapel of Melkarth in Tyre, all of them were of Tyrian blood 
and citizenship. If the establishment of the Tyrian forms of 
worship and the sending of these Tyrian priests had been a part 
of the terms of the alliance, then the slaughter of these priests 
in the very presence of the king was a most brutal and insolent 
breaking of the alliance. When Ahab returned to Jezreel that 
night, he doubtless held a long and anxious conference with 
Jezebel. He saw the keystone of his foreign policy suddenly 
fallen at his feet; he saw the alliance with Tyre broken, Damas- 
cus freed from all restraint, and his borders again ablaze. There 
was but one dim hope: if by any means he could persuade Eth- 
baal that he had been as much a victim of Elijah’s violence as 
had been the priests of Baal; that he had been powerless to 
avert the disaster, that he wholly repudiated it and stood 
detached from it and from all responsibility, there was yet some 
measure of hope that he could save something of the alliance 
from the wreckage of Carmel. But how could he speak to Eth- 
baal with any voice that would carry conviction? Obviously but 
in one way. If he could get the head of Elijah to Ethbaal be- 
fore the tidings came, or at least hard upon the heels of the 
bearer of those tidings, all might yet be well. So the word went 


1 Cf. the colonists in Samaria, 2 Kings 17 aff. 
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forth: “The head of Elijah by about this time tomorrow.” But 
when the servants of the king came seeking Elijah he was 
nowhere to be found. The one and only proof of Ahab’s sincer- 
ity which might have availed to soften the grief and anger of 
the King of Tyre could not be presented; and so, when the 
narrative is resumed, it begins with the statement that “Benhadad 
gathered all his host together and went up and besieged Samaria 
and warred against it.” 

The effects of that scene on Carmel can be traced for long 
years in the history of both Israel and Judah. Because of it 
there is constant strife between Israel and Damascus, until 
pressure from Assyria gives Samaria a brief period of quiet as 
she waits the hour of her own fall before the very forces that 
gave her respite. Because of it Jehoshaphat leads forth the 
armies of Judah to Gilead and to Moab side by side with 
Israel’s king. Because of it Ahaziah of Judah fights in Gilead 
and dies in Megiddo. Because of it Athaliah comes to Jerusalem 
to destroy the House of David and dismantle the Temple of 
Jehovah; and, finally, the very reformation of Joash is a reac- 
tion against the Tyrian paganism which the daughter of Ahab 
and of Jezebel had brought with her to the City of David. 
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N this paper an examination is made of those passages in the 

Gospels which purport to give the setting of the so-called 
Sermon on the Mount. The discussion revolves chiefly around 
the following questions: 


1. What is the meaning of Mt. 5 1? 
. Has Mt. 51 a Marcan Source? 
. Why does Lk. represent the sermon as having been 
delivered on a level place instead of on a mountain, as 


Mt. does? 

. Is either of these two representations trustworthy? If so, 
which one? 

. If neither is trustworthy, can we determine the circum- 
stances under which the sermon was delivered? 

. To whom was the sermon addressed? 


. At what point in Jesus’ ministry was the sermon probably 
delivered? 


Mt. 5 1-2 reads: “And seeing the multitudes, he went up into 
the mountain, and when he had sat down his disciples came 
unto him. And he opened his mouth and taught them, saying.” 

If these verses stood alone, their simplest meaning would be: 
When he saw the multitudes, he made his escape from them by 
going up into the mountain, or onto the hill, or plateau, and, 
after he had arrived there and had sat down, his disciples drew 
near to him and he opened his mouth, and taught them saying. 
If this be the meaning of the verses, Jesus’ ascent of the mountain 
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was a retreat, a successful move for getting away from the 
crowds, and the discourse which followed was addressed to the 
disciples alone. 

On the other hand, if these verses be read in the light of 
their context, their meaning is just the opposite of the foregoing, 
and is as follows: When he saw the multitudes, and realized 
that he could not conveniently address them on the low, or level 
ground, on which he and they were at that time, he led the way 
to a more convenient place, namely, a mountain top, hilltop, or 
plateau. The multitudes followed, and, when he had sat down 
in the presence of the multitudes, his disciples drew near to him, 
and he opened his mouth, and spoke the following discourse to 
the disciples in the presence of the multitudes. 

The item in the context which makes possible this second 
meaning is the comment which is appended to the discourse and 
which reads as follows: “And it came to pass when Jesus had 
finished these words, the multitudes were astonished at his 
teaching, for he taught them as one having authority, and not 
as their scribes.” Mt. 7 28-29. 

Of these two opposite meanings the second is evidently that 
which the author intends the reader to take. But this is not to 
say that the author, or more properly speaking, the editor, whom 
for convenience we shall refer to as Mt., has correctly, or 
historically, represented the situation. 

Mt. 7 28-29 is an editorial addition, taken from Mk. 1 22, with 
which it is in complete verbal agreement, except for the presence 
in Mt. of the words of dxAor and avrav. We therefore leave it 
out of account, and surrender the second interpretation offered 
above, since it rests chiefly on Mt. 7 28-29. We are thus thrown 
back on the first interpretation, according to which the verses 
constitute a report of a retreat, or retirement from the multitudes, 
preparatory to the delivery of the sermon to the disciples. 

But we can strengthen our confidence in this simple, natural, 
reading of the passage, if we can show that Mt. 51 was con- 
structed by Mt. out of Mk. 313, and that the latter reports a 
retreat on the part of Jesus from the multitudes. We proceed 
now to examine these two passages with a view to determining 
these points. 
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MK. 313 A REPORT OF A RETREAT 


That Mk. 3 13 reports a retreat on the part of Jesus from 
the multitudes which had just been thronging him by the sea 
(Mk. 3 7-12), is borne out by more than one fact. 

1. The first and the most important of these facts is that Mk. 
represents that Jesus in ascending the mountain was not ac- 
companied by the multitudes, or by many, if, indeed, by any, 
of his sympathetic followers, or even by the Twelve, for the 
Twelve had not yet been chosen, but were among those whom 
Jesus summoned, and were selected from that number. That 
some of the Twelve, possibly the four who were earlier called 
(Mk. 1 16-20), accompanied him is probable, since he must have 
had some one with him, through whom, after he had reached 
the elevated point away from the multitudes, he summoned the 
particular ones whom he himself desired to have with him there. 
Those who were summoned are said to have “gone away to him,” 
presumably from the seashore and from the multitudes to the 
mountain. Thus, they, and not the multitude, were with Jesus 
on the mountain. 

2. The idea of a retreat from the multitudes is further 
registered in the reasons assigned for the appointment of the 
Twelve, which took place, according to Mk., when Jesus had 
reached the mountain, or plateau. The reasons given are that 
they might be with him, that he might send them forth to herald, 
and to have power to cast out demons. This three-fold purpose 
in their appointment indicates that Jesus was preparing to carry 
on through them, in part at least, his work of heralding the 
nearness of the Kingdom and of casting out demons, while he 
remained more in seclusion than heretofore. That Jesus would 
select the Twelve, and instruct them for the carrying out of this 
program while he was surrounded by the multitudes is not likely. 

3. That Mk. 313 reports a retreat from the multitudes is 
further supported by Lk.’s parallel, Lk. 6 12-13: “And it came 
to pass in these days that he went out into the mountain to 
pray; and he continued all night in prayer to God. And when 
it was day he called his disciples, and he chose from them 
twelve, whom also he named apostles.” 
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Lk. makes it even more clear than does Mk. that Jesus went 
up into the mountain unattended by the multitudes, because 
the multitudes are not in evidence immediately preceding the 
ascent of the mountain, Lk. having omitted the scene by the 
sea, in connection with which Mk. reports the presence of the 
raultitudes from which Jesus made his escape by ascending the 
mountain. This omission is not due to Lk.’s ignorance of the 
seashore scene for he shows his acquaintance with that scene 
through the use which he makes of the crowds which formed a 
part of it. They constitute a part of the audience for the sermon, 
which he represents as having been delivered on a level place. 
The verbal agreements between Lk. 617-19 and Mk. 3 7-12 
leave no doubt that they report the same incident. Lk. has 
therefore omitted a specific reference to the sea, has introduced 
a reference to an indefinite level place, and transposed the 
notice of the multitude, putting it after the ascent to the 
mountain rather than before it as Mk. and Mt. do. 

Furthermore, Lk.’s omission of the seashore scene and the 
transfer of his reference to the multitudes, which formed a part 
of it, to the moment immediately following Jesus’ descent from 
the mountain of retirement is not an accident, but is a part of 
Lk.’s uniform plan of altering the Marcan situation whenever 
Mk. reports a retreat from, or inconvenience at the hands of, 
the multitudes. Lk. represents Jesus as being sought after by 
the multitudes, as welcoming them, and as desirous of serving 
them, whereas Mk. represents him as being sought after by the 
multitudes, but as withdrawing from them to secluded spots, or 
to regions where they would not be apt to find him. 

Inasmuch as Mt. and Lk. agree on this point, as against Mk., 
and since it is an important point to which reference will be 
made later, we cite the pertinent passages from the three 
Gospels. Compare Mk. 1 35-38 with Lk. 4 42-43 (no parallel in 
Mt.); compare Mk. 1 45 with Lk. 5 16 (no parallel in Mt.); 
compare Mk. 21-5 with Mt. 91-2 and Lk. 5 17-19; compare 
Mk. 39 with Mt. 1215 and Lk. 617-18; compare Mk. 3 20-22 
with Mt. 12 22-23 and Lk. 11 14-15; compare Mk. 6 31-33 with 
Mt. 14 13 and Lk. 9 10-11; compare Mk. 7 24 with Mt. 15 21 
(no parallel in Lk.). 
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Having removed entirely the connection which, according to 
Mk., existed between the retreat to the mountain and the 
multitude by the sea, Lk. makes compensation therefor in two 
ways. First, he inserts the indefinite time designation, “And it 
came to pass in these days,” thus showing that he does not 
regard the retirement to the mountain as a sequence to the 
synagogue incident, Lk. 6 6—11, with which it is brought into 
juxtaposition through the elimination of the seashore scene. 
His second compensation consists of an improvised reason for 
Jesus’ retirement to the mountain, namely, that he might pray. 
There being now no apparent reason why Jesus should go to 
the mountain, Lk. creates one. We have another illustration of 
Lk.’s conversion of a Marcan notice of Jesus’ retreat from the 
multitudes into a retirement for prayer in Lk. 5 16, cf. Mk. 145, 
where he seems to use Mk.’s reference to Jesus’ retirement for 
prayer, Mk, 1 35, for from his parallel to that passage he omits 
it, Lk. 4 42, 

Through his reconstruction of the Marcan material Lk. 
accomplishes three distinct objects. First, he avoids the im- 
plication that Jesus’ retirement to the mountain was a retreat 
from the multitude. Secondly, he represents Jesus as seeking 
the multitudes rather than avoiding them. Thirdly, he provides 
an audience for the Sermon. But his editorial process only 
serves to strengthen our confidence in the greater originality of 
Mk.’s representation that Jesus’ ascent of the mountain was a 
retreat from the multitudes. 

4, Additional proof that Mk. 3 13 reports a retreat from the 
multitude, if such were needed, is found in the frequency with 
which this idea is recorded by Mk. See 1 35-38; 1 45; 21-2; 7 24. 
Reference to this point will be made later. 


THE DEPENDENCE OF MT. 51 ON MK. 313 


Having shown that Mk. 3 13 reports a retreat on the part of 
Jesus from the multitude to a mountain, or plateau, we proceed 
to show that Mt. 51 is dependent on Mk. 313, that it had 
originally nothing to do with the sermon, and that its use by Mt. 
to give the setting for the sermon is due to his editorial interest. 
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1. Mt.’s utilization of Mk. 3 13 in the construction of 51 is 
rendered probable by the fact that he is dependent, in part at 
least, on the immediate context of Mk. 3 13 for the material out 
of which he constructs his approach to the so-called Sermon on 
the Mount. Compare Mt. 4 25 with Mk. 3 7»-s. 

2. Mt.’s dependence on Mk. 3 13 is rendered probable in the 
next place, by the fact that in the Marcan notice following this 
description of the crowds that sought Jesus, Mt. found the 
setting that suited the sermon, Mk. 313-19. But that which 
rendered it a suitable setting for the sermon was not the fact 
that it reported Jesus as being on a mountain, but that it 
reported the selection of the Twelve. The fact that this selection 
took place on a mountain was given to him by Mk., and was of 
itself probably not of paramount importance in determining the 
location for the sermon, as is held, for example, by H. J. Holtz- 
mann, Loisy and Montefiore, who maintain that Mt. represents 
the Sermon as having been delivered on a mountain because he 
regards it as the counterpart in the new dispensation to the 
Mosaic law in the old, which was given on a mountain. But 
against our hypothesis it may be urged that, if it was the 
selection of the Twelve rather than the fact that the selection 
took place on a mountain that gave Mt. his preferred setting for 
the sermon, then Mt. would have followed Mk. more closely, 
and would have made of 5 1 an unambiguous record of a retreat 
from the multitude, and in so doing would have made it perfectly 
certain that the sermon was directed to the disciples and not to 
the multitudes, just as the form and contents of the sermon 
indicate. : 

In order to reply to this objection it is necessary to revert 
to the fact, already noted, that Mt. and Lk. uniformly alter Mk.’s 
reports of Jesus’ retreat from the multitudes, whenever they 
make use of the material which forms a part of such reports © 
(see page 42). These changes are not accidental; they show that 
Mt. and Lk. studiously avoided reproducing Mk.’s idea that 
Jesus retreated from the multitudes that were eager to see and 
hear him. This line of cleavage between Mt. and Lk. on the 
one hand and Mk. on the other in handling the problem of 
Jesus’ relation to the enthusiastic multitude is one of the most 
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remarkable phenomena presented by the Synoptic Problem, and 
lies at the center of the Wrede hypothesis regarding Mk. If the 
attitude of Mt. and Lk. were accidental, or if it were uniformly 
reflected, or if it were registered simply by omissions on their 
part of the Marcan notices, the problem would not be of such 
great moment, but the evidence, which space will not permit us 
to give here, shows that their attitude was not accidental, that 
it was constant and that it is registered, not in omissions simply, 
but in editorial changes of Marcan material at the hands of 
Mt. and Lk. 

The most important question raised by this phenomenon is 
that of the historicity of the Marcan point of view, against which 
Wrede decides. Upon a discussion of this question, however, 
we shall not enter, but shall content ourselves with considering 
only the line of cleavage between Mt. and Lk. on the one hand 
and Mk. on the other. 

The natural explanation of this fact is that, since Mt. and 
Lk. are later than Mk., they represent a later view of the 
Church on this point than does Mk. That Jesus did not permit 
the common people who were aroused to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm by his ministry to show it, but retreated to desert 
places, to the hill country and resorted to travel incognito was 
presumably repulsive to the later Christian apologetic. 

Now, since this post-Marcan attitude, reflected in Mt. and 
Lk., represented Jesus as courting the crowds rather than as 
retreating from them, it naturally follows that he should be 
represented as addressing them in formal discourse. This is just 
what both Mt. and Lk. do by implication in the case of the so- 
called Sermon on the Mount, Mt. 51; 7 28-29; Lk. 6 17-200. 
But if this be their purpose, why do they limit themselves to 
implications? Why do they not state plainly that Jesus 
addressed the multitudes, just as they state unequivocally that 
Jesus addressed the disciples? The answer is that they were 
endeavoring to harmonize two conflicting points of view, namely, 
their own and that of their sermon source, Q. Just as Mk., 
their source for the activities of Jesus, represented an earlier 
point of view in the matter of Jesus’ relation to the multitudes, 
so Q reflected an earlier point of view in the matter of the 
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persons addressed in the Sermon. This view, judging by the 
contents of the sermon, must have been that it was addressed 
not to the multitudes but to the disciples, possibly to the 
Twelve alone. 

The situation presented by Mk. 313 was most appropriate 
for such a discourse. Jesus had about him on the mountain 
those whom he had summoned, namely “those whom he himself 
would”. Mt. then was true to the tradition of his source, Q, in 
placing the sermon here. 

3. Mt.’s use of Mk. 3 13 as the basis of 51 is rendered 
probable, in the third place, because of his omission of the call 
of the Twelve, Mk. 3 13-15. The fact that he later names the 
Twelve (Mt. 10 2-4) indicates his acquaintance with Mk. 3 16-192, 
His omission of Mk. 3 14-15 is to be accounted for on the 
ground that he considers the sermon as a register of their 
appointment. 

4. A fourth reason for holding that Mt. 51 is based on 
Mk. 3 13 is found in Mt.’s statement that Jesus’ disciples 
approached him. This item is duplicated in Mk. 313 except 
that Mt. has zpoo%\@ov in place of Mk.’s aw#AOov, and aire) 
for Mk.’s zpos avrév. Mt. has no real need for this notice, as} 
Mk. had. If the multitudes went to the mountain with Jesus, it) 
is not necessary to say that the disciples were present. That # 
fact goes without saying, as in Mk. 41, 10. Again if the 
multitudes did not go to the mountain with him it is equally 
unnecessary to say that the disciples approached him. The most 
reasonable explanation of Mt.’s use of this unnecessary item is 
that it is due to the fact that it was present in his source, 
that it is Mk. 3 13, and that he changed it to conform to the 
situation which he created. 


CONCLUSION 


The results of our study may be summarized as follows: 

1, Mt. 51 reports a retreat on the part of Jesus and of his 
disciples from the thronging multitudes, rather than a transfer 
of the scene of his operations from a plain, or valley, to a 
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mountain or plateau, where surrounded by the multitudes and 
his disciples he could address to better advantage his large 
audience. 

2. Mt. 51 is not independent of Mt.’s narrative source, but 
represents an adaptation of Mk. 3 13. 

3. Lk. represents the sermon as having been delivered on a 
level place, after Jesus and his disciples had descended from 
the mountain, because he had no knowledge of Jesus being on 
a mountain with a multitude. But the discourse was associated 
with the mountain to which Jesus, according to Lk.’s represen- 
tation, retired for prayer, and to which on the following morning 
he summoned his disciples that he might select the Twelve. 
This ceremony over, Jesus descended the mountain to the plain, 
or level ground, where the multitude was, and there in their 
presence he pronounced the discourse. 

4, Neither Mt. 51, nor Lk. 6 17-202 is historically trustworthy. 
Hence we are without the data necessary to determine the 
circumstances under which the sermon was delivered. The 
probability is that it was not delivered on a mountain, or 
specifically in a plain. It might have been delivered on the lake, 
in a synagogue, or at any other convenient place. 

5. The sermon was addressed to the disciples, possibly to the 
Twelve, apart from the multitude. 

6. Harnack’s view that Q represented the sermon as having 
been delivered to the disciples in the presence of the people 
because Mt. and Lk. do so (“The Sayings of Jesus,” EK. T., 
page 203) can not be maintained successfully. 

7. We cannot determine at what point in Jesus’ Ministry 
the sermon was delivered, but our study indicates that, as far 
as the Marcan narrative is concerned, its place seems to be 
immediately after the calling and the appointment of the Twelve, 
Mk. 3 13-198, Both the Matthaean and Lucan versions of it 
are so placed by Burton and Goodspeed (“A Harmony of the 
Synoptic Gospels in Greek,” Scribners, 1920), while only the 
Lucan version is located there by Huck, who places the 
Matthaean version immediately after Mk. 139 (Synopse der 
drei ersten Evangelien, 5. Aufl., Tibingen). Allen places it 
immediately after Mk. 1 21 (J. C.-C, p. XV). 
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8. Whether or not there was such a sermon as Mt. and Lk. 
record we have not discussed. It may be simply a collection of 
originally disconnected sayings of Jesus. 

9. Whether Mk. 3 13 belongs to the original Gospel tradition 
or to the editorial part of Mk. we have not thought it necessary 
to discuss in this connection. 
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PAUL'S COLLECTION AND THE BOOK OF ACTS 


CLAYTON R. BOWEN 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


the monumental work on The Beginnings of Christianity, 

now appearing under the editorship of Professor Lake and 
Professor Foakes-Jackson, on page 306 of the first volume, which 
appeared in 1920 in the form of partial prolegomena to the Book 
of Acts, we read this statement: “Itis not surprising that the same 
book [the Book of Acts is meant] which in its early chapters 
relates the remarkable lack of poverty among the Christians, 
has in the end to describe the generous help sent by the Gentile 
churches to the poor brethren.” The writer here is evidently 
Professor Lake, since the sentence is found word for word, in 
the same context, in his Haskell Lectures for 1919 (Landmarks 
in the History of Early Christianity, 1920, p. 46), in the pre- 
face to which he says, “I did not hesitate to make use of one 
or two paragraphs from the larger work.” Homer is perhaps 
never more truly Homer than when he nods. The Book of 
Acts is nowhere more remarkable than in the fact that this 
“description of the generous help sent by the Gentile churches 
to the poor brethren” is precisely what it does not contain. 
This obvious and astounding fact obtrudes itself, in juvenile 
parlance, “like a sore thumb.” In a very real sense, it repre- 
sents the problem of the book. What lay in the back of 
Professor Lake’s mind, undoubtedly, was a phrase of nine words 
in Acts 2417: éXenuoouvas roujowr eis TO EOvos mov Tapeyevouny 
kat rpoodopas, “I arrived [in Jerusalem] to render alms to my 
nation and offerings.” This phrase, occurring in Paul’s speech 
at Caesarea before Felix, is taken by practically all commen- 

4 
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tators as containing, in the single word “alms” (not, as most 
agree, in the second word “offerings” as well), an allusion to 
the great Gentile collection for the Jerusalem church. Many 
commentators add further the truism that it is the only such 
allusion found in the whole work. So far, then, from a description 
of generous help sent by the Gentile brethren to the poor Christians 
in Judaea, we have, at best, a single brief allusion (in reality a 
single word), not in the course of the Acts-narrative but in a 
speech of Paul, to alms brought to the Jewish nation, without 
a hint that the gift came from the Gentile churches or that it 
was brought to the Christian brethren. The real basis for 
Professor Lake’s statement, of course, is not “the same book” 
at all, but quite other “books,” the Pauline letters, material 
from which is read into the word “alms” in the passage cited. 
Perhaps correctly so, as most commentators think. Whether 
certainly, or even probably, so, we may ask a little later. 

But assuming, for the present, with Lake and the consensus 
of the commentators, that the word “alms” in Acts 2417 does 
mean the Collection, we have yet, as said above, an astounding 
phenomenon. Paul is very distinctly the more important of the 
two apostles whose Acts are chronicled (with subordinate men- 
tion of a few others) by the annalist tradition calls Luke’. 
Much more than half the whole work is concerned exclusively 
with him as the propagator of the gospel. And especially is the 
interest in his personal fortunes, apart from the spread of the 
Gospel itself, marked in that part of Acts we are considering. 
With chapter 20, verse 3, Paul’s third and last missionary 
journey is ended and he starts on that fatal trip to Jerusalem. 
The succeeding narrative, covering his journeyings, arrest, 
trials and arrival at Rome, occupies almost one-third of the 
whole work, being depicted with a wealth of detail which has 
no parallel in the New Testament, and few, if any, parallels in 
ancient literature anywhere. We are told the names of his 
travelling-companions on the trip from Corinth to Jerusalem, 
the successive stops and the length of time consumed by each 


1 The present writer regards the author of Acts as clearly another 
than the writer of the ““We-source,” who may well be the doctor Luke. 
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run; the course of the vessel is precisely plotted. Moreover, it 
is related that Paul was hastening to reach Jerusalem, if pos- 
sible, by a given date; repeatedly it is said that he was warned 
at practically every stop that the journey was madness, that he 
was putting his head into the lion’s mouth, that bonds and afflic- 
tion awaited him in the holy city, despite all which Paul with 
noble firmness refused to turn back, but, like his Master before 
him, set his face steadfastly to go to Jerusalem. And yet there 
is no statement anywhere, indeed (with one exception, to be 
pointed out later) there is not even a hint to suggest why he 
was going to Jerusalem at all*. 

The whole matter begins in Acts 1921. Being at Ephesus, 
“Paul purposed in the spirit, when he had passed through 
Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, After I have 
been there, I must also see Rome.” But why did he plan thus 
to go to Jerusalem? We know, because we have read his 
letters; he repeatedly, in such specific passages as I Cor. 16 sf., 
Rom 15 25, states that his one reason for going at all on such 
an arduous journey, at the sacrifice of other plans and at the 
risk of his life, was to take the collection. But the author of 
Acts here betrays no acquaintance with this or any other motive. 
Only in a much later speech of Paul, after his arrest, is there 
thought to be, in the single word “alms,” an obscure allusion 
hinting at his purpose. Paley, as is well known, takes this as 
the first of those “undesigned coincidences” between Acts and 
the letters, of which he treats. He does well, for such measure 
of coincidence as exists is certainly undesigned. It may be 
noted that the statement of the journey’s beginning (203) has 
simply “set sail for Syria,” not till the travellers reach Miletus 
(2016) is Jerusalem named as their goal. The reader may be 
supposed to have still in mind the statement of 1921. But why 
is Paul so hastening that he “determined to sail past Ephesus, 
that he might not have to spend time in Asia” bidding a last 
farewell to his closest friends? Why must he reach Jerusalem 


2 This omission of the collection as a motive for the journey is all 
the more striking when we recall the writer’s very keen interest, as evi- 
denced by the third Gospel, and by other sections in Acts, in almsgiving 
and every similar activity of “social service.” 

4* 
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by Pentecost?* Why does he insist on going on, in the face of 
repeated warnings from the Holy Spirit, like an earlier Luther 
going to Worms? And every-where our only reply is echo’s 
answer, Why? We are given strongly the feeling that the 
journey was tremendously urgent, but no explanation of its 
purpose. On the arrival of the party in Jerusalem nothing 
happens that can clear up our perplexity in the slightest. All 
this haste, this daring of death itself to reach the goal and 
accomplish some sworn and necessary act—all this eventuates 
in nothing. “And when we were come to Jerusalem, the 
brethren received us gladly. And the day following Paul went 
in with us unto James, and all the elders were present. And 
when he had saluted them he rehearsed one by one the things 
which God had wrought among the Gentiles through his ministry. 
And they, when they heard it, glorified God.” O lame and im- 
potent conclusion! This is surely not what Paul had taken his 
life in his hands for, to make this report of the third missionary 
journey to the Jerusalem Elders! This is only a conventionalized 
Lucan cliché, repeated from earlier contexts like 1427; 15 sf. 
Here was the place, if the narrator knew what secret insistent 
errand drew Paul into deadly peril, to reveal it. There is no 
word of explanation. Why, oh why? Did Paul hand over the 
collection? So we, fresh from the letters, ask. Was it accep- 
table to the saints and received with grateful appreciation? 
These are major mysteries. Professor Bacon well comments 
(The Story of St. Paul, 1904, p. 192). “Did the Jerusalem 
church accept the gift? The question may be propounded as a 
Bible-class puzzle of the first grade: What became of the money 
Paul took to Jerusalem?” Some scholars have argued that the 
source here followed told of the collection and its reception, but 
the author of Acts, for reasons of his own, has suppressed all 


3 Incidentally, does he do so? Renan (St. Paul, chapter 19, first sen- 
tence, with note 1) counts the days, and decides that Paul, despite his 
best efforts, arrived a few days too late for the feast. Ramsay (St. Paul 
the Traveller etc., 1896, chapter 13), with his detailed reckoning as to 
days and even hours, is wise above what is written, but he apparently 
thinks Paul left Caesarea in time to reach Jerusalem for the feast. The 
author of Acts, less minutely informed, does not say, nor can we. 
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this. Well and good; the “we-writer” must have known why he 
and his colleagues were being hastened eastward at such a rate. 
The collection was no secret! But what plausible “reasons of 
his own” can have caused the suppression or the part of the 
author of Acts? He has thereby made his whole story unintelli- 
gible. The magnificent tragedy of Paul’s arrest at Jerusalem 
while on just this errand of peace and good-will, the whole 
romantic story, told with so much sympathy and vividness of 
appealing detail, is crippled by the omission of the one fact that 
would explain it all, the key to the whole situation, dramatically 
and humanly. That all commentators and readers of Acts have 
not felt this and voiced their pained amazement, is due simply 
to the fact that over the page, bound up with Acts, were the 
letters of Paul, which supplied the missing datum by an unde- 
signed coincidence; inevitably all the material of the letters was 
imported into the Acts to make the story clear. A reader who 
had read only Acts would soon let us hear from him. It is 
more than doubtful whether the rather awkward and obscure 
phrasing (if the collection is meant) in Paul’s later speech (24 17) 
would be understood by such a reader as in any sense filling 
the gap. The purpose of the journey should have been given 
in 19 21, with the original definite statement that Paul purposed 
to go to Jerusalem. If not there, then at least in the notice of 
what he did when he got there. If all that detailed account of 
the tragic journey itself is given without betraying the slightest 
knowledge of its purpose, is it not rather unlikely that the 
author knew perfectly well this purpose all the time, and refers 
to it in a single phrase in a later speech of Paul? Is not com- 
plete absence of the collection really more understandable 
than the one isolated, brief and obscure reference ? 

In other words, does Acts 2417 refer to the collection at all? 
No commentator has, to the present writer’s knowledge, hitherto 
doubted it. Loisy has come nearest to such doubt. He supposes 
that the source spoke of the collection as the motive for the 
voyage, which motive the redactor, for particular reasons, 
generally suppressed. Here, however, he decided to let pass a 
slight allusion to it, disguising it as “alms for the Jews.” “Indeed,” 
adds Loisy, “the reader is almost bidden suppose that the ‘alms’ 
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amount simply to the money which Paul spent for the sacrifice 
of the four Nazirites (21 23, 26).” It does indeed seem so. 
Whether, as Loisy supposes, the author of Acts is deliberately 
suppressing information in his possession, or whether he is 
honestly ignorant of the collection as the motive for Paul’s visit, 
he seems clearly to have in mind here only such gifts and offer- 
ings by Paul as were related to Judaism as such (not speci- 
fically to Christian Jews) and were connected somehow with a 
service in the temple. In short, 2417 is in exact agreement 
with 21 23-26, which relates how Paul, upon his arrival at 
Jerusalem, expended, at the suggestion of James and the elders 
to whom he had reported, certain sums of money for offerings in 
the temple in connection with four men who had a vow. This 
is really the carrying out of what he had come to do, as Acts 
conceives it. He had brought an offering of money, to present 
to his people at the feast-time, as pilgrims from the Diaspora 
were wont to do‘. It was really to bring this offering as an act 
of piety toward his ancestral religion, that he had made the 
great journey. This is said in so many words in a passage 
whose decisive value in the present discussion has been strangely 
overlooked by commentators. In that same speech before Felix 
in Acts 24, Paul makes an earlier statement of the reason for 
his coming up to Jerusalem than the one we have been dis- 
cussing. This first statement (vs. 11) is perfectly clear and 
definite: “I came up to worship” (avéByv rpockuvjowr), that is, 
to participate in some rite of the Jewish religion. The statement 
is absolute and inclusive; no other purpose is hinted at. This 
act of worship finds some explication in succeeding verses. It 
naturally took Paul into the temple (vs. 12), where the trouble 
began. Verse 17 is only a harking back (“as I was saying”) to 
verse 11, and repeating in slightly fuller form, what was there 
stated; note how verse 18 similarly repeats verse 12. Verse 19, 
which corresponds to verse 13, has less similarity of phrasing; 
with this verse Paul, now “caught up” after the digression of 


4 Of. the Deuteronomic (1610) legislation for Pentecost: “Thou shalt 
keep the feast of weeks unto Yahwé thy God with a tribute of a free- 
will offering of thine hand, which thou shalt give according as Yahwé 
thy God hath blessed thee.” 
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verses 14-16, resumes the main current of his speech. His 
equivalence of verse 17 to verse 11 is curiously close: 

ave Bny = rapeyevounv 

TpocKkuijowy = Troujowy éenwoouvas Kai Tporopas. 

The verb forms are exactly retained. The two second aorist 
indicatives are synonymous here, and the future participles are 
precisely equivalent. The general word “worship” is resolved 
into the particular acts of piety which Paul had performed—pious 
activities in the temple, in the midst of which, ceremonially 
purified as he was, he was apprehended and the riot began. 
Thus 2411 explains both 2417 and 21 23-26, and makes the 
whole episode clear, as Acts understands it. 

We can now understand that single earlier hint (if hint it 
may be called) in Acts as to Paul’s purpose in coming to the 
holy city. It is in the words (20 16), “He was hastening, if it 
were possible for him, to be at Jerusalem the day of Pentecost.” 
That surely suggests that in the author’s mind Paul was going on 
some religious errand, to be present at the celebration of a 
sacred feast. Now this particular sacred feast, Pentecost or the 
Feast of Weeks, was a feast of offerings and presentations, when 
the first-fruits and voluntary thank-offerings were brought unto the 
Lord, when pilgrims came from all parts of the Diaspora with their 
pious contributions. The Ephesian Jews, who had seen Paul and 
Trophimus in Asia, and now see them again in Jerusalem (21 29), 
are such Pentecost pilgrims. Paul is another; his presence with 
offerings in the city at this festival will be a signal demonstration 
to the many thousands of believing Jews who have been 
informed concerning him that he is teaching all the Jews who are 
among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, telling them not to cir- 
cumcise their children, nor to walk after the ancestral customs, 
that this is without foundation. All shall know that there is no 
truth in the things of which they have been informed concerning 
him, but that he himself also walks orderly, keeping the law 
(Acts 21 20f., 24). The “many myriads” of Jewish disciples must 
have special reference to the numerous visiting pilgrims’. 

5’ A. H. Me Neile: St. Paul, 1920, p. 91. “Probably .... he wished the 


crowd of Jewish Christians who would come up to the city to realize 
that he was one who loyally observed the Jewish festival.” 
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Arrived in the city, after his long absence (2417), Paul asks 
himself and others how he shall make his offering so as best to 
attain his object. James and the elders have an answer. “Just 
do what we tell you” (rodro ody roincov 6 co Aéyouev). Here 
are certain men under a vow; “spend your money on them” 
(daravycov has for its implied object the money Paul has 
brought) and defray uxép évds éxaorou avray the expense of the 
mpooopa (vs. 26). This is how the author of Acts conceives 
Paul’s monetary gift, how he thinks it was received, what he 
thinks became of it. It was brought as a religious offering, so 
accepted and so presented, in the temple, in religious rites. 
Acts thus offers a perfectly clear and consistent picture through- 
out, from 20 16 to 2417. To be sure, it is not a historic picture. 
Paul’s letters show us that this whole construction is in error; 
it is none the less a perfectly coherent and possible picture, 
and it is what the author of Acts believed to be true, on the 
basis of such data as were in his possession. It goes together 
with his whole picture of Paul, through which runs one fatal mis- 
conception. The subject cannot be pursued here, but we may 
recall 18 18, “having shorn his head in Cenchreae, for he had a 
vow” and the “western” reading in 18 21, dei ue ravtws Thy copay 
Thy Epxoperny roijoa eis’ leporddvua, which may possibly be the 
true reading. With these passages in mind, we shall not find it diffi- 
cult to read a festal purpose into 19 21 and into the “setting sail for 
Syria” of 20 3 as into the “sailing for Syria” of 181s. Then the de- 
parture from Philippi “after the days of unleavened bread” (20 6) 
is quite in order, and all the rest follows as a matter of course. 

To go back briefly to 2417. Something perhaps depends on 
the gender of the relative with which verse 18 begins. The feminine 
év ais is somewhat better attested, and is adopted by Tischen- 
dorf, Westcott-Hort, von Soden, Weiss, Wendt and most others. 
The neuter év ois of the Receptus is, however, favored by some 
modern commentators. On the whole the neuter is the more likely 
to have been altered; it is preceded by two feminine nouns, one 
of which stands next to it and in the minds of most readers would 
be its most natural and obvious antecedent. An original feminine 
év als would offer no special temptation to correction. It must be 
observed that, though they are separated in the text, édeyuoovvas 
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and rporpopas are common codrdinate objects of roujrwy con- 
nected by «ai. Thus associated, they go together in the author’s 
mind; the following relative, whether feminine or neuter, refers 
to both, and the whole thing, alms and offerings together, forms a 
single gift to Paul’s nation. We cannot, as many would, separate 
the two objects, keeping éAeyuoovvas for the collection, and xpoc- 
opas for some offerings of Paul’s own in the temple*®. The whole 
activity of verse 17, the presentation of alms and the presentation 
of offerings’, is included in the ceremonial performances in the 
temple which led to the attack on Paul and his subsequent arrest. 

Let us recapitulate. It was suggested to the author of Acts, 
either by tradition or by some misunderstood reference in his 
source, that on this journey to Jerusalem Paul had brought an 
offering of money. Knowing nothing of the Collection, he knows 
nothing further about the origin, purpose or ultimate use of this 
sum of money. But believing that Paul was coming to Jerusalem 
to keep the feast of Pentecost (it may well be that Paul saw a 
peculiar appropriateness in presenting the collection to the 
Jewish brethren just at this significant time; the Pentecost 
reference [2016] is in the “we-source”) and to show himself 
thereby to be no apostate, he supposes that the money would 
be the usual “alms and offerings” made by Jewish pilgrims to 
the feasts, in the temple, “to the nation.” He therefore so des- 
cribes it, so far as he describes it at all. Knowing little of it, 
he says little, and with the account of how Paul spent it (21 26) 
he is through with it, save for the one backward reference in 
2417. The “alms” of the latter verse, therefore, have nothing 
whatever to do with the Collection for the saints in Judea, and 
there vanishes from Acts the one infinitesimal basis for attri- 
buting to that work a “description of the generous help sent by 
the Gentile churches to the poor brethren.”® 


6 So, inter alios, Hort: Judaistie Christianity, 1894,pp. 109f. Cf. also 
Maurice Jones: St. Paul the Orator, 1910, p. 210. 

1 Could the use of the two words “alms” and “offerings” possibly be 
due to the reflection that Paul was bearing the expense of the rite for 
the four others, and also engaging in the rite himself? 

8 Cf. Me Giffert: Apostolic Age, 1900, p. 351, note 5. “It looks as if 
Luke, knowing nothing about the collection, interpreted a reference to 
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Was the author of Acts entirely ignorant, then, of the great 
Collection? To all intents and purposes he apparently was. He 
had not read Paul’s letters and while the “we-source” in its 
complete form may well have mentioned the Collection, there 
are many indications that he did not have access to this docu- 
ment in complete form. (We do not know, indeed, that it ever 
existed in “complete form”). We have said: to all intents and 
purposes. It is possible that the dim tradition of Paul bringing 
money to Jerusalem had reached him also in a version in which 
the Christians of that city were thought of as recipients. But 
it is most unlikely, as the above discussion makes clear, that 
any such notion plays a part in shaping the statement of 24 17. 
Much more probable is it, as has often been suggested (e. g. by 
Carl Clemen: Paulus, I, 1904, p. 215) that some such tradition, 
misdated and misconceived, should lie behind the earlier state- 
ment of Acts (1130), certainly unhistorical where it stands, that 
Paul, with Barnabas, was sent by the Gentile disciples in Antioch 
to bring a ministration in time of famine to the poor brethren 
dwelling in Judaea. 


it as applying to the offerings made in connection with the vow which 
Paul had assumed in Jerusalem”. 
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Ei xara GSpwrov EInpwpdynoa ev "Edéoy 
tt wor 7d Speros; I Cor. 15 32. 
N the long list of New Testament cruces interpretum these 
words have had a prominent place almost from the time when 
they were written. At least they were divergently understood 
as early as the second century. We know that practically as 
soon as the Pauline letters came into general circulation among 
the churches, honest readers like the writer of II Peter found 
in them “some things hard to be understood.” Nor have 
modern exegetes removed all difficulties. The phrase before us, 
besides minor points, raises at least three questions of prime 
importance for its interpretation. What is meant by xara av- 
Opwrov, “after the manner of men,” or rather, “of man”? Did 
the apostle really fight with beasts at Ephesus, or is the phrase 
a figure? Why does he write: this thing happened at Ephesus, 
when according to external evidence and internal evidence alike, 
he is writing I Corinthians from Ephesus? The first two of 
these questions engage most of the commentators. The third is 
seen as a problem by only a few, yet it is areal problem. Suf- 
fice it here to say that it has led some, notably J. Weiss and 
H. Lisco, to separate this 32nd verse, with more or less of its 
context, from the original text of I Corinthians altogether.’ As 
to the first question, let us render cata GvOpwrov quite literally, 
man-wise, and let it go at that. 
1 J. Weiss, in his edition of I Cor. in Meyer’s Commentary, ad loc., 


and in Das Urchristentum, 1914, pp. 244f. H. Lisco, Vincula Sanctorum, 
1900, pp. 113f., 136—140. 
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The second question may, however, engage us a little longer. 
The majority of modern commentators take the reference as 
figurative; Paul means: if I have had to meet the opposition of 
malignant enemies, like beasts in human form. The reasons 
given for this exegesis are familiar. Paul did not, as a matter 
of fact, fight with beasts at Ephesus. There is no record of 
such an event; Acts says nothing of it; Paul himself says nothing 
of it in his sorrowful letter to Corinth, where he recounts (II Cor. 
11 23-29) his hardships and sufferings for the gospel, or in the 
hardly less moving, if more general, statements of the recon- 
ciliation letter (II Cor. 6 4-10). Further, Paul could not have 
been condemned to the beasts, because he was a Roman citizen; 
and if, in exceptional fashion, he had been, it would have meant 
the loss of his citizenship, of which, however, he makes use later 
in his appeal to Caesar. In any case, if he had been forced to 
fight with beasts, he would not have survived to tell the tale. 
And then, of course, Ignatius uses the same language in the 
familiar passage (Rom. 5 1) which no commentator fails to quote 
as disposing finally of any literal understanding of Paul’s words 
to the Corinthians. Ignatius writes: “Awo Zupias wéxpr Pouns 
Onpropax® dua vis kat Oadacons, vuKTos Kai juépas, dedeuevos déka 
Aeorapdas, 6 éoTw oTpatwriKov Tayua. “All the way from 
Syria to Rome I am fighting with beasts, by land and sea, by 
night and day, bound to ten leopards, namely, a detachment of 
soldiers.” In this sense Paul meant the word, of struggles with 
the most violent and dangerous of his enemies during the Ephe- 
sian period, assumed Tertullian (De Res. Carn., 48). So, among 
the moderns, have thought Meyer and Hausrath and Heinrici, 
Krenkel, B. Weiss, Schmiedel, Lietzmann and other Germans, 
with Goudge, Lias, Massie, Findlay, Beet, Stanley, Vincent, 
Edwards, Robertson and Plummer, Ramsay, Percy Gardner, 
David Smith and many more of our own speech. 

On the other hand, the [Hepsodot [lavAou of the second cen- 
tury seems almost certainly to have contained an account of a 
real fighting of Paul with real beasts at Ephesus. An allusion 
to the story is found in Hippolytus’ commentary on Daniel 
(earliest years of the third century), in these words: “If we be- 
lieve that when Paul was condemned to the wild beasts, the 
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lion that was loosed upon him lay down at his feet and licked 
him” etc.; and it is retold at length by the fourteenth century 
church historian Nicephorus Callisti.? This account would seem 
to have been based on Paul’s words, “I fought with beasts at 
Ephesus.” And a long line of commentators have contended 
that the words are thus literally meant. We may mention the 
Ambrosiaster (ca. 370), Theodoret of Cyrus (ca. 450), Cajetan, 
Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Cornelius a Lapide (1614), Holsten, 
Godet (very strongly), J. Weiss, Paul Feine, Weizsicker and 
McGiffert (those two best historians of the apostolic age), Light- 
foot “the prince of commentators,” Oskar Holtzmann, Mauren- 
brecher, Albertz, Drummond, McNeile—these out of many. Some 
of those who think the expression figurative yet feel that the 
language is intelligible only as a reference to some specific in- 
cident, perhaps some experience of danger from brutal foes in 
the actual arena, such as might have been the sequel of the 
Demetrius riot described in Acts 19. So, for example, Hausrath 
and Krenkel. And some of those who insist that the words can 
have only a literal meaning do not believe that a fight of Paul 
with wild beasts actually took place. So, for example, Johannes 
Weiss (loc. cit.), who, after arguing very persuasively that the 
expression must be literal, yet cannot bring himself actually to 
throw Paul to the beasts, and proposes to translate: “If I had 
fought with beasts at Ephesus [as it looked at one time as if I 
would have to, though fortunately in the end it did not come to 
that] what good would it have done me?” Wenn ich zu Ephesus 
den Tierkampf erduldet hiitte, was hitte es mir geniitzt? Weiss 
concedes that an uninformed reader would not get this meaning 
from the text, but believes that the Corinthians would, because 
they already knew the facts of the tragic episode, which Weiss 
also associates with the Demetrius riot. A. H. McNeile (St. Paul, 
1920, pp. 85, 231f.) is inclined to the same exegesis. The present 
writer would not believe himself less tender-hearted than these 


2 For the Hippolytus reference, cf. Bonwetsch’s edition (in Die Grie- 
chischen Christlichen Schriftsteller), Leipzig, 1897, p. 176. For Nicephorus, 
cf. his Church History II, 25 ap. Migne: P. G. Vol. 145, cols. 821—824, 
or Carl Schmidt: Acta Pauli, 1904, pp. 111f., and (in Eng. transl.) B. Pick: 
Apocryphal Acts, 1909, pp. 2f. 
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scholars, but he cannot rescue Paul from the lions in this fashion. 
If this is what Paul meant, he would surely have said it other- 
wise, even to people who knew the facts. “If I had fought 
with beasts” is not quite the same as “if I had been thrown to 
the beasts and so met my death.” The very expression fought 
(Onprouaxyoa) itself, without further addition, naturally sug- 
gests “went through the fight and came out alive.” 

As a Greek sentence, apart from considerations of historical 
probability, it is difficult to take the words in any but their ob- 
vious and literal sense. If there be figure, neither text nor con- 
text betrays it. As for the usual reasons, listed above, against 
the literal interpretation, while it may not be possible to deprive 
them of all force, something in return may at least be said. 
Acts says nothing of the event, to be sure, but Acts says nothing 
of many of the most important events of Paul’s career, touches 
scarcely a single one of the serious occasions that drew out 
his letters, never mentions his great collection for the Jeru- 
salem church which brought his great career to its disastrous 
close, never mentions those three shipwrecks which antedated 
the famous one on the journey to Rome, after one of which 
he drifted a day and a night in the deep before rescue came, 
never hints at that fearful Orns that befell him in Asia, 
wherein he despaired of his life, with the sentence of death 
written within, or at that occasion when for his life Aquila 
and Priscilla laid down their own necks and thus rescued him 
from death, never tells of those many imprisonments, one of 
which was shared by his kinsmen and fellow-apostles Andro- 
nicus and Junias. No, the silence of Acts proves nothing except 
the paucity of its sources, among which Paul’s letters were 
not included. 

The non-mention of the incident by Paul himself in the later 
letters to Corinth is more serious. But these letters are written 
to the same church as are the words we are considering, to 
people, moreover, who already had knowledge of the affair. Since 
they already knew, and since he had explicitly mentioned it in 
I Corinthians, it is not so surprising that he should not recount 
it again a third time or a fourth time to these same people. But 
does he avoid allusion to it altogether? Look again at II Cor. 
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11 23. The language is all general, citing, indeed, no specific 
cases (if we except the Damascus incident of verses 32.) of the 
types of hardships listed. But these general terms include 
“prisons, stripes, deaths.” Among these Qavaro: would not the 
Corinthians at once think of the exposure to the beasts, grant- 
ing that they knew of such? “In perils from the Gentiles, in 
perils in the city.” These xivdvvoc belong, in part at least, to 
the city from which he writes, Ephesus; would not his readers 
recall at once that signal peril from the Gentiles there? Or in 
the reconciliation letter is the tragic experience forgotten? What 
mean words like these (II Cor. 6 9), “As dying, and lo we live! 
As stricken, and not killed!” How significant would such words 
be to readers who knew that Paul had escaped alive from what 
seemed like inevitable death in the arena! Much language of 
this part of II Corinthians besides is illuminated if we suppose 
that such an experience lies behind. “Smitten down, yet not 
destroyed, always bearing about in the body the putting to death 
of Jesus, always delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake” (4 9-11), 
and much more of the sort. He does not describe in detail 
what is already familiar, but he does make allusions which every 
reader at once understands. 

As for Paul’s Roman citizenship, though it is mentioned only 
in Acts, there is no excuse for the skepticism of critics like 
Renan and Hausrath, who refuse to accept it. None the less 
we know too little about it, I believe, to base conclusions upon 
it with absolute certainty. Precisely what were the privileges 
of citizenship for a wandering Jew like Paul? There seem to 
have been grades of citizenship, a higher and a lower; it is not 
clear that Paul belonged to the higher, or that the lower rank 
was necessarily exempt from punishment in the arena. We find 
in the Roman juristic sources certain prerogatives of the citizen, 
but we must not suppose that in actual practice every citizen 
automatically enjoyed these exemptions in every case without 
exception. As we have all been learning, that which is pro- 
hibited by the fundamental law of the land does yet occur. Paul, 
as a citizen, could not be sentenced to the beasts, it is urged. 
Yes, and he could not be beaten with rods, either; but he was, 
three times over. Could not be sentenced to the beasts? Why 
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then the law: “Hi vero, qui ad ferrum aut ad bestias aut in 
metallum damnantur libertatem perdunt,” or, as elsewhere 
phrased, “statim et civitatem et libertatem perdunt?”*® They 
could not lose what they did not possess. And as a matter of 
fact, there is clear record of such condemnations. A letter of 
Asinius Pollio to Cicero tells how the quaestor Balbus in Spain 
“bestiis vero cives Romanos, in iis... . notissimum hominem 
Hispali ... . objecit.” Another striking and familiar instance 
is found in the account of the martyrs at Vienne and Lyons 
(Euseb. V, 1, 44 and 50). Attalus, a person of distinction, was 
loudly called for by the populace and led around the amphi- 
theatre with a placard, “This is Attalus the Christian.” But 
before he could be put to the torment, the governor was ap- 
prised that he was a Roman citizen and remanded him to the 
prison. A few days later, however, the governor yielded to the 
insistence of the mob and ordered him again into the arena to 
face the wild beasts.* If this could happen in Spain and in 
Gaul, it could happen in Asia. 

And a further question intrudes itself. How could a wander- 
ing Jew like Paul establish his citizenship in a given case, far 
from his home? Did he carry a kind of passport in his pocket? 
A mob or a provincial governor or a tyrannous magistrate can 
do anything. The action first, the inquiry later. So it was at 
Philippi, when Paul and Silas were scourged and thrown into 
jail; only in the sober light of next morning do the magistrates 
consider that they have overstepped the laws. How often must 
just this situation have arisen! How nearly it arose when Clau- 
dius Lysias in Jerusalem was about to scourge Paul (Acts 22 25). 
Would every official, especially one with an initial animosity to 
this pestilent Jewish upsetter of the world, have taken Paul’s 
bare word as to his citizenship as readily as this kindly captain 


3 “Those sentenced to the sword or to the beasts or to the mines lose 
their freedom” or “at once lose both citizenship and freedom.” Cited by 
P. Feine, Die Abfassung des Philipperbriefes in Ephesus, 1916, p. 103, 
note 2. Feine’s whole treatment here (pp. 101—108) is very valuable, 
with full citation of the Roman laws: 

4 These two parallels cited by Max Krenkel, Beitriige zur Aufhellung 
der Geschichie und der Briefe des Apostel Paulus, 2nd ed., 1895, p. 131. 
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did? The situation in Iconium, described in the partially apo- 
cryphal, but perhaps partially historical, Acts of Paul and Theela, 
will help us to visualize circumstances under which Paul’s plea 
of citizenship would avail him little. As for his possession of 
citizenship later, we know too little of the actual conditions to 
make this an insurmountable obstacle. He might have been 
thrust into the arena to fight with beasts by sudden mob-action, 
to which a weak or careless official yielded, without having under- 
gone judicial trial and condemnation within the meaning of the 
act. Or the circumstances of his freeing may have been such 
as to involve restoration of his civil status. Nor do we know 
that a condemnation at Ephesus, especially of a vagrant preacher, 
would be reported and known at Jerusalem or Caesarea. If Paul 
said, “I am a Roman,” who was there who could say, “No, you 
lost your citizenship some years ago when you were condemned 
to the beasts at Ephesus?” 

As for his surviving to tell the tale, all we can say is: men 
did. Sometimes the lions refused to attack them, or at least to 
fight them with any ferocity, or so as to inflict any very serious 
injury. The classic case of Androcles, which Bernard Shaw has 
divertingly revived, is paralleled by more than one tale from the 
Acts of the Martyrs. Ignatius, in that same fifth chapter of his 
letter to the Romans, which is thought fatal to the view that 
Paul really faced the beasts, alludes to such cases, and there 
is a considerable body of illustrative material, for which reference 
may conveniently be made to Ramsay’s Church in the Roman 
Empire (pp. 312, 404f.). Legend had it that such was the case 
with Paul, The Acta Pauli so describe the scene at Ephesus, 
and so it was at Iconium with the heroine of the Acts of Paul 
and Thecla. Sometimes, as we know, if a man fought bravely 
and so won the admiration of the onlookers, or if the beasts 
refused to attack him, so as to suggest that he was under divine 
protection, his release was called for by the populace, and often 
granted by the presiding official, That this forms a frequent 
motif in romance does not argue against its actual occurrence. 
So frequently, indeed, did it occur that Nero (probably after 
Paul’s mission in Ephesus) made a law forbidding the officials 
so to act—“Ad bestias damnatos favore populi praeses dimittere 

v 
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non debet” — only the emperor retaining this right.° What about 
II Tim. 4 17, which has every appearance of belonging to a 
genuinely Pauline passage, if anything in the Pastorals does? 
“The Lord delivered me out of the mouth of the lion!” Is that 
figurative too, and merely a quotation of Psalm 22 21? This 
fragment (granting genuine Pauline material in the Pastorals) 
may well belong to a letter from the same period as I Cor. 15, 
and refer to the same event. 

Now as to Ignatius. It may be that he takes his phrase 
Onptouax® from our passage in Paul (though the word was com- 
mon enough). Whether he does or no, he takes very special 
pains to indicate that his words are a trope, and to explain the 
reference very explicitly, as if he feared it otherwise would be 
obscure to his readers. “All the way from Syria to Rome [Paul 
says: at Ephesus] I am fighting with beasts [Paul says: I fought, 
aorist of the single completed act], by land and sea, by night 
and day [of course this is not a real combat in the arena!], 
bound to ten leopards, that is, a detachment of soldiers.” Be- 
cause Ignatius here uses an extended, obvious, and carefully 
explained figure, it does not in the least follow that Paul was 
dealing in figures when he wrote, “Like any other man I under- 
went the beast-fight [for the term is thus technical] at Ephesus.” 
It is significant that where Ignatius himself uses the word Oypto- 
paxetv without such explanation of figurative meaning (as he 
does in Eph. 12, Trall. 10), he means quite literally the en- 
counter with the beasts to which he looked forward in Rome. 
It was surely this tragic familiarity with the literal word in these 
days that suggested its single figurative use in Ad Rom. 51. 
Just so when Paul uses the term without explanation, I submit 
that these simple words could not have been understood other- 
wise than literally by the readers at Corinth.’ They had never 
compared the Ignatian parallel! It is true that ancient authors 
sometimes compare wild men with wild beasts, but there is no 
evidence (outside the words we are considering) that Oypiomayeiv 
without explanation was ever used as such a figure. The term, 


5 The text of this law given by Feine, p. 104 and Krenkel, p. 134 
note 2. Cf. also H. Lisco: Vincula Sanctorum, 1900, p. 113. 
6 This is urged strongly by J. Weiss, ad Joc. 
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let us repeat, is technical, made from the noun Oyprouaxys (or 
-maxos) which served as the equivalent of the Latin bestiarius. 
The verb had really no other use than the specific reference to 
the combats in the arena. The English phrase “I fought with 
beasts” might be used by a traveller who was attacked by bears 
or wolves as he passed through a forest; the single word €0y- 
ptouaxnoa could never suggest this to a Greek hearer, but only 
the bloody sport of the amphitheatre.’ So the Corinthians would 
infallibly take it. They were simple folk, who knew the arena 
well and understood its language, and there is nothing here to 
suggest that what is said is not what is meant. If it is a figure, 
how would its significance be clear to them? And had not Paul 
earlier in the same letter (4 9) written words that would irresis- 
tibly compel the literal understanding? 6 Qeos yuas Tous azo- 
ardorous éxxarous amédatev ws érBavarious, Sti OdaTpov eyevi- 
Onuev TH Kdouw Kai ayyédos Kai avOpweros. “Us the apostles 
did God expose as at the last extremity, as face to face with 
death, in that we became a theatrical spectacle before the world, 
before angels and men!” Surely it is a mistake to water down 
the definite reference to a specific combat at Ephesus into a 
general declaration of the kind of human opposition he met 
“day by day in every way” wherever he went as a missionary. 

There remains one final consideration, which would seem to 
make anything but a literal interpretation so difficult as to be 
practically impossible. The context imperatively demands an 
experience in which Paul actually stood face to face with death, 
with absolutely no earthly hope of rescue. The whole chapter 
concerns itself with the resurrection from the dead, and has 
come to a fine climax in its direct argumentum ad hominem 
ef SAws vexpoi ovk éyeipovrac—if dead men do not rise, why. . .? 
Why do we stand in jeopardy every hour? (xwduvedouev here 
means risk our lives). Yes, every day I die! (aro@vjoxw I risk 
death). If (to take a specific outstanding case) I fought the 
beasts in Ephesus, what is the use, if the dead never rise? To 
say that the central phrase means “I struggled against bitter 
opponents” is to make the appeal an anti-climax and to drop 


1 Cf. Krenkel, pp. 132, 138. 
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wholly out of the context. It must be the specific and striking 
illustration of Paul’s hourly hazard, of his daily death. It must 
be an experience which placed him to all intents and purposes 
among the vexpoi, his escape from which was a veritable resur- 
rection. 

This should be decisive. Other considerations will have to 
be adjusted to this and room will have to be made in the glorious 
tale of the great apostle’s career for an appearance in the arena. 
As we construct. our picture of the heroic tent-maker who bore 
about in his own body the slaying of Jesus his Master, we can 
reduce to concrete and tragic realism one of those Oavaror 7roA- 
Aaxis which beset him wherever he went. This may help to make 
all the rest real, and to estimate the meaning of his words: “Not 
life, not death, can separate us from the love of God!” 

Yes, Paul faced the beasts. Make the struggle as brief or 
as bloodless as you will, save our hero in any way you can, ad- 
just the matter of his citizenship by any conjectures available 
to you, you cannot, as a historian, successfully imitate certain 
of the Ephesian Asiarchs “who, being his friends, sent unto him 
and besought him not to adventure himself into the theatre.” 
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CHOLARS are deeply indebted to Ernest D. Burton for 

his careful and accurate Commentary on Galatians in the 
“International Critical” series. We waited long for it, but our 
patience was rewarded. Whatever faults may be found, industry, 
accuracy, and caution are in evidence, features especially appro- 
priate to a series of this character. 

They are supremely requisite for the treatment of a passage 
at once so difficult and so vital to a historical appreciation of 
the most critical period of early church history as Paul’s account 
of his conference at Jerusalem with the “Pillars” in Gal. 2 1-10. 
Perhaps most of all in verse 5, where the interpreter has to 
contend not only with ambiguities created in part by a broken 
grammatical construction (in the generally accepted reading) 
but also with variants current since the earliest witnesses to 
the text. 

With his habitual caution Burton here takes sides with the 
majority of modern scholars against the Western reading. It 
has indeed in modern times the support of few besides Kloster- 
mann and Zahn. But we cannot feel that it has received full 
justice in Burton’s curt dismissal, which relegates the interpre- 
tation of Zahn to a footnote. Let me cite in full the treatment 
accorded to this question on page 79 of the Commentary. 

Of the numerous constructions that have been adopted 
for the phrase dia... \pevdadéAqous the following may be 
named: 1. Those which make it limit some following word. 
(a) e¥auev. So, omitting ofs ovdé in verse 5, Tert. et al., and in 
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modern times Zahn. This yields the sense, “but because of 
the false brethren... I yielded for a brief space.” This may 
be dismissed because based on a text insufficiently supported 
by textual evidence, and giving the impossible sense that Paul 
yielded by way of the subjection demanded by the false bre- 


thren that the truth of the Gospel might continue with the 
Gentiles, 


To this Burton subjoins a footnote as follows: 


Zahn, like Tert. before him, finds the yielding and the 
subjection to have been to the pillar apostles and in the 
fact of coming to Jerusalem to submit this question to the 
apostles there (not in the circumcision of Titus, which he 
maintains Paul denies to have taken place) yet supposes 
that it was not demanded by the apostles, but more probably 
by the Antioch church. See Com. pp. 93f. A stranger dis- 
tortion of the record it would be hard to imagine. 

A textual note on verse 5 (p. 85) gives the evidence and 
Burton’s deduction from it as follows: 


Oils ovdé pos apav. The reading at this point has been 
the subject of extended discussion, especially by Kloster- 
mann, Probleme im Aposteltexte, pp. 36/f., Sief. Com. ad loc., 
and Zahn Com. ad loc. and Excurs. 1. The principal evidence 
may be summarized as follows: 

(1) rpos wpay (without ofs ovdé): D* de plur. codd. lat. et 
gr. ap. Victorin. codd. lat. ap. Hier. al. Iren. int. Tert. 
Victorin. Ambrst. Pelag. 

(2) ovde wpos pay: codd. gr. et lat. ap. Ambrst., quidam 
(codd.?) ap. Victorin. Mcion. Syr. (psh.), and (accg. to Sief.) 
one ms. of Vg. 

(3) ols wpos pay: Jerome quotes certain persons as asser- 
ting: et hoc esse quod in codicibus legatur latinis, “quibus ad 
horam cessimus.” Primasius (XI 209, quoted by Klostermann, 
p. 83; cf. Plummer, Com. on 2 Corinthians, p. lv.) says: 
Latinus habet: “quibus ad horam cessimus.” Sedulius: Male 
in Latinis codicibus legitur: “quibus ad horam cessimus.” 

(4) ols ovde zpos epav: ABCDcorr. FGKLP, 33, and Grk. 
mss. generally, f g Vg. Syr. (psh. harcl.) Boh. Arm. Aeth. 
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codd. gr. ap. Hieron.; also Bas. Epiph. Euthal. Thdrt. Damas. 

Aug. Ambr. Hier. 

Klostermann and Zahn adopt the first reading. Tdf. Treg. 
WH. Ws. RY. and modern interpreters generally, the fourth. 
The evidence shows clearly that the difficulty of the latter 
reading was early felt, and that, for whatever reason, a syn- 
tactically easier text was current among the Latins. The 
evidence against ois ovdé, however, is not sufficient to over- 
come the strong preponderance in its favour, or the impro- 
bability that anyone would have introduced the anacoluthic 
ois. But since the reading ols without ovdée is very weakly 
attested it remains to accept the reading which has both ois 
and ovde. 

Before considering whether the older and shorter reading 
rejected by Burton and the moderns generally gives (as he 
declares) an “impossible sense,” scientific method requires that 
we should first consider the textual evidence. Afterwards we 
may apply our results to Burton’s statement that “the evidence 
against ols ovde is not sufficient to overcome the strong prepon- 
derance in its favor, or the improbability that anyone, would have 
introduced the anacoluthic ols.” 

Let me first repeat in simpler terms the explanation of the 
variant readings which commends itself to Burton. It is as 
follows: Paul wrote ois ovdé zpos ®pav ei€apnev. Burton renders 
this “to whom not for an hour did we yield by way of the sub- 
jection (demanded).” But this, forms an anacoluthon. Noone 
could tell what ought to follow, because the sentence had begun 
dia dé Tos wapecakrovs rpevdadeAgous. It might provisionally 
be rendered, “Now it was because of the false brethren surrep- 
titiously brought in;” but commentators agree to disagree as to 
what “it” would refer to. The sense is hopelessly obscured. 
Hence in order to make the text “syntactically easier” the 
words ols ovdé were omitted by copyists, making Paul responsible 
for “the absurd statement that, in order that the truth of the 
gospel that men are free from law might abide with the Gentiles, 
he yielded to the demand of the legalists and did as they re- 
quired” (p. 86). Some texts have both the anacoluthon and the 
“absurdity,” but this form is “very weakly attested,” and may 
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be assumed by common consent to be secondary. Such is 
Burton’s explanation of the variants. 

All critics will agree that one of the factors to be considered 
is the arbitrary dealing of Marcion with the text (ca. 140) and 
Tertullian’s reply (ca. 220). Tertullian accuses Marcion of mis- 
representing Paul’s deferential attitude toward the Pillars in 
“yielding to the submission that was demanded on account of 
the false brethren” and (in general) of interpolating the text. 
Marcion had ovdé wpos @pay “not even for an hour,” a flat con- 
tradiction of Tertullian’s “we yielded for an hour,” together 
with a cancellation of the anacoluthic ois. Neither Marcion’s 
reading nor Tertullian’s has any “syntactical” difficulty, but 
those who took Tertullian’s view of Paul’s attitude toward the 
Pillars and encountered Marcion’s negative in the text would be 
strongly inclined to regard it as one of his notorious and arbi- 
trary interpolations. As Burton views the case the suspicion 
was unjust. Marcion did not interpolate the negative, but only 
made the text “syntactically easier” by cancelling ois and so 
removing the anacoluthon, a real improvement stating what Paul 
really meant, but grammatically. As Zahn views the case the 
suspicion was well founded. Marcion changed the sense. But 
Tertullian was also wrong. Paul did acknowledge yielding, but 
not what Tertullian understands. 

The strength of Burton’s view is “the improbability that 
anyone would have introduced the anacoluthic of.” But Ter- 
tullian’s text has the older attestation. It is a typical case of 
“Western non-interpolation.” Marcion’s interpolation would be 
of the most obvious kind, and its prevailing in the later Alexan- 
drian and Syrian types of text would be just what the apparent 
“absurdity” of the non-interpolated text would lead us to expect. 
But does Burton’s explanation explain? 

Remembering that the critic’s task is to choose that one among 
attested readings which combines fidelity to the context with 
explanation of the origin of all the variants let us examine the 
relation of the four, designating them, in the order given by 
Burton, the Western, the Marcionite, the Latin, and the 
Alexandrian. These names are based simply on the character 
of the attestation, which will not be disputed. Probably all 
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critics will also agree that readings (2), the so-called Marcionite, 
and (3), the Latin, are secondary. Noone would think of adop- 
ting either as the original. Nevertheless they may be important 
for the explanation of other variants. 

Of the two readings which remain, (1), the Western (without 
ois odde), and (4), the Alexandrian (with ois ovdé), both are 
admittedly “difficult.” The Western (adopted by Zahn) gives 
one sense which Burton justly calls “impossible.” Tertullian is 
our unimpeachable witness that early in the third century this 
sense was commonly taken to be the intended meaning, and 
if so this reading must indeed be rejected; for however accept- 
able in Tertullian’s day, the interpretation flatly contradicts the 
context. Paul certainly did not mean to say “I yielded to the 
demand for the circumcision of Titus on account of the pressure 
brought to bear by the false brethren.” It is only by interpreting 
in another sense than Tertullian’s that the reading can be 
admitted. 

On the other hand the introduction of “the anacoluthic ois” 
before ovdé can be accounted for by the wish to avoid the re- 
presentation that Paul showed an unyielding attitude toward the 
Pillars, and to make it clear that not these but the false bre- 
thren were the objects of his resentment. On this supposition 
the Alexandrian reading (4) would be tertiary, a softening of 
the too peremptory Marcionite (2). The “weakly attested” Latin 
(3), which all will admit to be unauthentic, will of course be 
easily accounted for as due to conflation of (1) and (4). Whether 
the “strong preponderance” of manuscript authority in favor 
of (4) should prevail against the thin but very early stream of (1) 
is a question to be settled by analogy of other “Western non- 
interpolations.” We must choose between these two. 

If there is “difficulty” with the Alexandrian reading (4) such 
as to give rise to variants (apart from the anacoluthon produced 
by the introduction of ois) it can only be in the odium attaching 
to all Marcionite readings. But we can attach very little weight 
to such a plea in view of the fact that not only were Marcionite 
supplements such as the Prologues current in the West, but in this 
specific case the reading of Marcion (2) was in fact quite widely 
adopted both in East and West in spite of Tertullian’s protest. 
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On the supposition that reading (4) was the original, reading 
(2) can very easily be accounted for. Marcion, its author, 
removed the anacoluthon by simple cancellation of the super- 
fluous ois. The marvel will be only that it was not done before. 
Paul, it is true, has been guilty elsewhere (in fact in the very 
next verse) of leaving a sentence unfinished, though it might be 
difficult to point to another case in which he has “made ship- 
wreck of the grammar” to the obscuration of his meaning, if 
not the total loss of it, on an issue of vital importance. But if 
we can credit Paul with such bad composition in such a vital 
context there will be no difficulty at all in accounting for the 
variants. Marcion made the self-evident correction, later tran- 
scribers went further and cancelled the authentic ovdé also, to 
remove what they regarded as Marcion’s false representation of 
conflict between the apostles. 

If, on the other hand, we assume the Western reading (1) as 
the original, there will be quite enough of difficulty to account 
for all the variants, as we have seen; but difficulty of a very 
different character, not a difficulty of syntax, but of the sense. 
Paul will have averred that “on account of the false brethren” 
and their nefarious work he yielded ry vrorayy for the time 
being, in order that 4 aAj0ea Tov evayyediov might remain. 
Understood as Tertullian understood .this it is more than a 
“difficult” sense to ascribe to Paul. It is out and out “impossible.” 
But (as Zahn has shown) it is by no means the only sense. Nor 
could Tertullian himself have been led into adopting it had he 
known (as the Galatians doubtless did) that Titus was not a 
circumcised man. For in spite of the doubts expressed by 
Professor Lake on this point’ this seems to us a self-evident 
assumption. Either way we have quite difficulty enough to 
account for Marcion’s introduction of his peremptory ovdeé. 

Thus with a very even division of the manuscript evidence 
(for the “strong preponderance” claimed by Professor Burton 
for the Alexandrian reading would seem to be at least counter- 
balanced by the Western non-interrolation type of its alter- 


1 Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, p. 276 ff. Lake is undecided as between 
readings (1) and (4), but also regards it as possible that Paul circum- 
cised Titus, which Burton (p. 81) denies. 
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native) we have perhaps an equally even division of the tran- 
scriptional. Granted either the Western or the Alexandrian 
form as original the other three can easily be derived from it. 
In these circumstances we are inevitably thrown back upon the 
context. As between the two readings, both of which involve 
difficulty, that one must be chosen in which the difficulty is more 
apparent than real. That must be rejected in which on closer 
scrutiny the difficulty turns out to be more real than apparent. 

On the surface it seems a very easy supposition that Paul 
here made a grammatical slip which Marcion corrected by the 
simple process of cancelling the ois. But is this supposition 
after all so easy as it looks? It involves for Professor Burton 
(and in this inference, if we grant the premisses, he seems to be 
correct) the supposition that the nefarious “false brethren” who 
“sneaked in” to spy out the liberty of their more liberal brethren 
were recently admitted members of the church at Jerusalem, or 
“the Christian community in general;” whereas it is surely more 
natural to identify them with those whom Acts 151 describes as 
“certain men which came down from Judaea (to Antioch) and 
taught the brethren saying, Except ye be circumcised after the 
custom of Moses ye cannot be saved.” It is hard to imagine 
the primitive church in Jerusalem, or even “the Christian commu- 
nity in general” in this period as a field in which there was any 
appreciable liberty to spy out (cf. Acts 2120.). With all due 
“allowance for the heat of controversy” it does not seem pro- 
bable that Paul would apply to the conservative element at 
Jerusalem language only paralleled in its severity by the denun- 
ciation of II Cor. 114-15. We must at least suppose that he 
has chiefly in mind certain individuals, who (like the intruders 
at Corinth) “stretched themselves overmuch to go beyond their 
measure in other men’s province in regard of things ready to 
their hand.” Professor Burton admits that the conference be- 
tween Pau! and the Pillars at Jerusalem since it was “private” 
necessarily excludes the presence of these men (p. 117). But he 
thinks it not improbable that they had gone to Antioch from 
Jerusalem and returned in the wake of Paul and Barnabas in 
such a way as to exert indirectly a pressure upon him through 
“James and Cephas and John.” In addition to this duplication 
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of the pressure, first at Antioch, afterwards at Jerusalem, the 
interpretation of Lightfoot, here adopted by Burton, involves 
much ‘reading between the lines.’ 

Professor Burton does well, in our judgement, to reject all 
proposed methods of filling out the anacoluthon of the Alexan- 
drian text save that of Lightfoot. In his own rendering this 
gives the sense: “And not even Titus... was compelled to be 
circumcised, and® (what shows more fully the significance of the 
fact) it was urged because of the false brethren.” Two con- 
siderations make it easier to adopt this somewhat difficult tran- 
sition. (1) If Paul’s intention when he began the sentence was 
to explain the action of the Pillars in putting pressure upon 
him rather than his own action in resisting, he would naturally 
continue with the subject of doxowvres, as is actually the case 
(verse 6). (2) If (as Lightfoot holds) “he intended to add ‘the 
leading apostles urged me to yield’”, but was diverted into a 
use of the first person (eZauev) by his eagerness to deny at 
once any yielding to the false brethren, it would be not unnatural 
to resume in a form wich implies the intention to continue in 
the first person (“but from the doxodyres we received nothing”), 
breaking off in a second anacoluthon which resumes with the 
subject in the third (“but to me the doxodyres added nothing”). 
The correction of Paul’s syntax required by this view would 
give in free rendering: “And not even Titus was compelled to 
be circumcised. Now it was on account of the false brethren 
(that the leading apostles urged me to yield). To the false bre- 
thren, however, we gave way not even for a moment. But the 
Pillars, highly esteemed as they are by us all, made no addition 
whatever to my message.” 

This sense, if it be permissible to read so much between the 
lines, is compatible with the context and with the history so far 
as it can be reconstructed. But Lightfoot manifestly does not 
overstate the case when he comments: “The counsels of the 
Apostles of the Circumcision are the hidden rock on which the 
grammar of the sentence is wrecked.” We can adopt this ren- 
dering if need be; but there is no escape from grammatical 


2 Does not Professor Burton mean “although”? 
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difficulty under the Alexandrian text unless by the “joining of 
the phrase (“Now it was on account of the false brethren”) 
with aveOéunv or avéByv advocated by some of the older modern 
expositors;” a rendering which while yielding (as Burton admits) 
“a not unreasonable sense, and avoiding many of the difficulties 
encountered by the other constructions,” is excluded by the 
necessity placed upon the reader of supplying mentally a word 
left so far behind. 

From the Alexandrian reading, whose difficulty seemed on 
the surface so easy to remove, but which in the end drives us 
to an extreme of tacit understanding, let us turn to the Western, 
which at first strikes the reader as “impossible,” because he 
takes it as did Tertullian, not having the knowledge open to the 
Galatians that Titus was uncircumcised. 

Here we note first of all that the sense which according to 
Professor Burton is “not unreasonable” and “avoids many of 
the difficulties encountered by the other constructions” becomes 
perfectly admissible; because the reader is not obliged to 
“mentally supply a word left far behind.” On the contrary, in 
the Western form of the text the sentence moves straight for- 
ward after the full stop at the end of verse 3 (“But not even 
was Titus compelled to be circumcised”). Proceeding in the 
language of Professor Burton’s own rendering we read next: 
“Now it was because of the false brethren surreptitiously brought 
in, who sneaked in... to bring us into bondage, that we gave 
way for the moment 77 vxoray7, that the adjOea Tov evayyediov 
might be safeguarded for you.” We leave untranslated for the 
present the terms which are likely to raise objection, in order 
to call attention to the patent fact that if a reasonable sense 
can be found for these, no difficulty whatever remains as to the 
opening clause (dia dé Tovs mapeaxrous xTd.). Paul is conti- 
nuing the explanation of his change of policy. Up to the time 
when the “false brethren” sneaked in for their nefarious work 
he had consistently maintained an attitude of independence to- 
ward “those who were apostles before him.” He had carried 
this policy of non-intercourse to an extent which many who did 
not appreciate his reasons would regard as extreme. He had 
reason, however, as the event showed, to hold his head high on 
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this matter of his personal authority as an independent apostle, 
not taking any action which might lend color to the charge that 
he obtained his gospel “from men or through a man.” But a 
change of policy became necessary. After fourteen years of un- 
molested and fruitful work among the Gentiles, opposition from 
Judaea began to make itself felt. The counteragitation became 
so serious that Paul feared his whole work past and future 
might be jeopardised. He was even placed in a position where 
he had to choose between holding to his personal authority as 
an independent apostle, and safeguarding to the Gentile world 
“the truth of the gospel.” For he was directly challenged to a 
comparison of his gospel with that of the eye-witnesses. Under 
such circumstances Paul’s choice was inevitable. On the question 
of going up to Jerusalem to submit his gospel to them who were 
apostles before him he now reversed his policy. Of course he 
did so reluctantly, knowing full well how the Judaizers would 
point to it as proving a vrorayy which placed him in a position 
of lower rank or “subordination” to the personal disciples of 
Jesus. This too was not so much a matter of personal dignity 
and self-respect as of concern for the reception of his gospel. 
Without the prestige of first-hand apostleship his work would 
undoubtedly suffer. But it was only zpos pay. His prestige 
might suffer “for the time being,” or “momentarily” from his 
consent to submit his gospel to the approval or disapproval of 
the Pillars. In the end he would be able to prove an apostleship 
from God of unexcelled authority. Hence, as the peril to the 
missionary work in which he and Barnabas were jointly engaged 
became more and more apparent, Paul “yielded” (ci€auev). The 
yielding was of course not on the issue of “the truth of his 
gospel,” but on the issue of “the submission demanded,” and 
even so not a permanent vrorayy, nor a yielding of the prin- 
ciple involved, but only a concession “for the time being.” Paul 
associates Barnabas with himself in this “yielding”, thus seeming 
to imply that Barnabas too had felt a reluctance like his own 
to submitting the question involved to such 2 tribunal. Barnabas 
as well as Paul had reason to know how great a mental enlarge- 
ment through the grace of the Lord Jesus must come to these 
doxovvres if they should actually approve without reserve the 
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gospel Paul was preaching among the Gentiles. The fact that 
they did so must have seemed a remarkable confirmation of the 
“revelation” by which Paul’s last objections to going up were 
removed. If the result had not been to his mind such a con- 
firmation of the “revelation” he would hardly have mentioned 
its occurrence. 

In the preceding paragraph we have already shown in what 
new sense the two contrasted terms 7 trorayy and 7 adjOea 
Tov evayyeAiov may be taken. They may refer respectively to 
the two issues which all interpreters regard as fundamental to 
the struggle, and which Paul clearly differentiates in the outline 
of his argument. By 7 troray; he would mean the inferiority 
in rank and authority to the doxotvres which the “false brethren” 
were determined to force upon him. They made plausible demand 
indirectly, through the leaders of the Antioch church (so Zahn), 
that Paul and Barnabas, if their gospel of uncircumcision was 
to be allowed free course, should submit it to the approval of 
the Jerusalem Pillars. It wasa very shrewdly conceived dilemma, 
which (as we have seen) Paul could not entirely escape. If he 
yielded he confessed irorayj, if he refused it would be held 
that he feared to submit the truth of his gospel to the judgement 
of the most authoritative and authentic witnesses of Jesus’ teach- 
ing. For it is hardly necessary to add that by 7 adjOea Tov 
evayyeAtov Paul means the matter of greater consequence, the 
continuation of his proclamation of salvation by grace “apart 
from works of law” to which the “false brethren” were interposing 
more and more serious obstacles. The course Paul actually took 
in obedience to “a revelation” was undoubtedly the right one, 
though involving no small sacrifice, and a very large element of 
faith in the Christian good sense of the Pillars, as well as faith 
in the God who had revealed his Son in Paul. It was justified 
by the event, though many years of struggle were to intervene 
before Paul could entirely recover the prestige of his apostle- 
ship, placed anew in jeopardy by the “cowardice” of Peter at 
Antioch. His loss was our gain; for the vindication of the dia- 
kovia Ths Kawys StaOjxnys to which Paul was forced at Corinth 
remains the noblest defence of the liberty of the Spirit in the 
whole history of religious teaching. 
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We come thus finally to a choice between the two alternate 
readings in Gal. 25.: Both alike show difficulty; otherwise we 
should have no explanation of the variants. The difficulty with 
the Alexandrian (which, although admittedly of later attestation, 
has the support of the great uncials and a great majority of 
modern critics) is a matter of syntax, seemingly easy to correct, 
in fact very early corrected by the arbitrary pen of Marcion. 
But Marcion’s cancellation of “the anacoluthic ois,” easy as it 
seems, yields no satisfactory result. As emended the passage 
adjusts itself as ill as before to the context as a whole, and to 
the character of Paul. Unemended the Alexandrian text is far 
from satisfactory. Witness the widely varying attempts at 
rendering. The contrary is the case with the Western. Here 
on the surface the difficulty is so great that modern critics have 
pronounced it “impossible.” To Marcion it clearly was so; for 
he plumply inserts in it the negative ovdé. But closer scrutiny 
reveals the fact that the sense which superficial or biased inter- 
preters such as Tertullian imposed upon it is not the only one. 
Rendered as the context requires, with due regard for the two 
issues between which Paul was forced to choose, his prestige as 
an apostle, and free course for his free gospel, this early reading 
loses its difficulty. We cannot indeed regard is as so superior 
to the Alexandrian as to compel its adoption; but regarded as 
an alternative, it offers nothing un-Pauline. Interpreted as 
above it may even shed new light on the most vital, and at the 
same time one of the most perplexing incidents in the primitive 
history of our faith. 
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LEMENT of Alexandria gives us the following account of 
Basilidian gospel chronology.’ 


1 Abbreviations: ANF = Ante-Nicene Fathers, CIL = Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Latinarum, DB = Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible, DCB = Dic- 
tionary of Christian Biography, Smith and Wace, HE = Historia Ecele- 
siastica, HRE = Herzog’s Realencyclopaedie, NH = Naturalis Historia, 
PG = Patrum Graecorum, PL. = Patrum Latinorum, T.u. U. = Texte und 
Untersuchungen, VC = Vita Constantini. 

2 Clement of Alexandria Stromata, 1 Cap. XXI, 145, 1—146, 4, ed. 
Stihlin, p. 90. “EyevvjSy 52 6 kipws qudy 7@ dydby Kal elxoorG Ere, bre wpGrov 
éxé\evoay droypadas yevéodac emt Adyotcrov. Sri 5¢ rodr’ adySés éeorw, év TH ebay- 
yerly TQ xara Aovkdy yéypamrra obrws: “éree 5¢ wevrexadexdty él TiBeptov Kal- 
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Our Lord was born in the twenty eighth year, when first 
they ordered the census to be taken in the time of Augustus; 
and since all is true, it is written in the gospel of Luke thus: 
“In the fifteenth year of Tiberius Caesar the word of the 
Lord came to John, the son of Zacharias,” and again in the 
same (book): “And Jesus was coming to his baptism being 
about thirty years old.” And since it was necessary for him 
to preach only one year this also is written thus; “He sent 
me to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” This both 
the prophet said and the gospel. Fifteen years then of Ti- 
berius and fifteen of Augustus, thus are filled up the thirty 
years until he suffered. From the time that he suffered to 
the destruction of Jerusalem there are 42 years and 3 months 
and from the destruction of Jerusalem to the death of Com- 
modus 122 years, 10 months and 13 days. There are then 
in all from the birth of Christ to the death of Commodus 
194 years, one month and 13 days. There are those who 
over-curious have determined not only the year, but even the 
day of our Savior’s birth, which they say was the twenty eighth 
year of Augustus, the 25th of Pachon. The followers of Ba- 
silides celebrate the day of his baptism also, spending the 
night before in reading. They say that it was the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius Caesar, the 15th of the month Tybi, but 
some the 11th of the same month. Some reckoning accurately 
place his passion in the sixteenth year of Tiberius on the 25th 
of Phamenoth, others on the 25th of Pharmuthi. Still others 
say that the Savior suffered on the 19th of Pharmuthi. Some 
of them indeed say that he was born on the 24th or 25th of 
Pharmuthi. 

We get then the following dates. For the 
BIRTH the 28th year of Augustus. This is to be inferred from 
the fact that the “over-curious” mentioned just before the 


Basilidians placed the birth on the 25th of Pachon in the 


10: pxs' Usener pxn' L, wives ¢’ historisch falsch (ufjves y/ tyuépat xy’ Usener). 
H. Browne (Journal of Sacred and Classical Philology Cambridge 1854, 
p- 328) reads pxa’. Usener (Weihnachtsfest, p.5, note 3) comments “pxa’ 
schrieb Dindorf nach Browne willkiirlich,” but a simple addition will 


show that Browne’s reading is necessary to give the required sum. 
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28th year of Augustus. When Clement comes to the Basi- 
lidians he gives their days for the birth, but not the year. 
The inference is that it is the same. The days for the birth 
are the 24th and 25th of Pharmuthi. We get for the 
BAPTISM the 15th year of Tiberius, Tybi 15th and 11th; for the 
DEATH the 16th year of Tiberius, Phamenoth 25th, Phar- 
muthi 25th and Pharmuthi 19th. 


The ministry will have covered only the “acceptable year,”* 
Tiberius 15—16, If Jesus was born in the 28th year of Augustus 
and commenced his ministry in the fifteenth of Tiberius, he will 
have been at that time “about thirty.”* 

These dates have nowhere been satisfactorily explained, Ho- 
zakowski® deals only with the chronology of Clement in this 
passage. H. Browne® makes some very valuable contributions 
by working out the equivalents of some of the dates in the annus 
vagus, but gives up the rest. Turner’ eliminates “the three Ba- 
silidian dates (for the crucifixion) as probably mere Gnostic 
fancies.” Fotheringham® suggests that they were derived from 
the dies aegyptiaci of Philocalus, which were as follows:* January 
2, 6, 16, February 7, 25, March 3, 24, April 3, 21, May 3, 21, 
June 7, 20, July 6, 18, August 6, 21, September 2, 19, October 
3, 20, November 2, 24, December 4, 14. But the Basilidian 
dates do not exactly correspond. The closest approximation is 
that between April 20th and 21st. Further, T. Mommsen has 
conclusively demonstrated that the dies aegyptiaci are not Egyp- 
tian at all, but derived from the purely Roman dies Senatus 
legitimi.” The variation in the lists also indicates that the dates 
were not derived from a fixed foreign source." The term aegyp- 


3 Lk. 4 19. 

4 Lk. 333. 

5 De Chron. Clem. Alex., Diss., Miinster 1896. 

6 Journal of Sacred and Classical Philology, Cambridge, 1854, vol. i, 
pp. 327—336. 

7 D. B., art. Chronology of the N. T., p. 415, left column. 

8 Journal of Philology, vol. xxix, art. The Date of the Crucifixion. 

9 CIL., T. Mommseen, vol. 1, p. 374. 

10 ¢bid. 

11 Ginzel, Math. u. Tech. Chronologie, ITI, 231, cf. Grotefend, Zeitrechn. 
d. deutsch. Mittelalt. u. d. Neuzeit, I. Bd., 36, cf. also — op. cit. 
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tiaci was used because Egypt was a land of ill omen, or because 
all things mathematical were supposedly derived thence.” Since 
Basilides had no contact with Rome we may eliminate this source 
for his dates. We are left, therefore, without any satisfactory 
explanation. 

We shall not deal with the year of the crucifixion, nor with 
the length of the ministry, which are obviously derived from Luke, 
but only with the days for the baptism, death and birth. The 
view taken is that Tybi 11th was brought over from the church, 
and not borrowed directly from the Epiphany of Dionysus, as 
has been commonly supposed. Tybi 15th is connected with the 
full moon. Of the days for the death, Phamenoth 25th is the 
equinox. It may be derived from an Egyptian festival, from 
Quartodeciman practice, or from independent calculation. Phar- 
muthi 25th was the day of the rising of the Pleiades and of the 
commencement of the harvest in Egypt. There may have been 
already on this day an agricultural feast of first-fruits like Pass- 
over. Pharmuthi 19th is not a date of the passion at all, but 
of the commencement of the six day period of ritual preparation. 
The days assigned to the birth belong properly to the conception. 
The difference of one day may be due to a double dating, or to 
diversity of local practice. 

If these conclusions be correct, the Basilidian dates are all 
wrong, and this study will have merely a negative value for the 
chronology of the New Testament. The discussion of the true 
source of the dates bears nevertheless on New Testament inter- 
pretation. If, as we contend, the Basilidians derived Epiphany 
directly from the church, the feast will have existed in orthodox 
circles as early as the writing of the Fourth Gospel, and the 
account of the miracle at Cana may then well have been written 
to parallel the wonder of Dionysus on the same day. The dates 
of the death are perhaps derived from Quartodecimanism, and 
thus show the wide influence of Johannine chronology. The 
dating of the conception is an illustration of the tendency to 
continually push back the point at which Jesus was “declared 
to be the Son of God with power.” 


12 Mommsen gives a number of illustrative citations, op. cit. 
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PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 
RELATIVE TO BASILIDES AND HIS SECT 


Before taking up the gospel chronology of Basilides it will 
be well to know when and where he lived, what gospel or gospels 
he used, what view he held of those events in the life of Christ 
which he dated, what chronological system he employed, and 
wherein he may have differed from his followers. 


§ 1. SOURCES. 


What are our sources for the answer to these questions? We 
have direct quotations from Basilides in the Stromata of Clement 
of Alexandria,” and in the Acts of Archelaus and Mani.“ Un- 
fortunately in the longer citation of the Acts, Basilides is him- 
self quoting others, and his own view is not clear. The secon- 
dary accounts fall into two groups. In the first we have Irenaeus,” 
and the lost compendium of Hippolytus, which may be recon- 
structed from Epiphanius,” Philaster,”’ Pseudo-Tertullian,”® and 
Theodoret;* the later Refutation of Hippolytus comprises the 
second.” According to the first group the system of Basilides 


was dualistic and emanational; according to the second pan- 
theistic and evolutionary. The quotations from Basilides him- 
self must be the touch-stone. In the citation of the Acts of 
Archelaus, he discusses dualism, but what he thinks of it is not 


13 Stromata I, xxi, 145,1—146,4, ed. Stahlin, p. 90; II, viii, 38,1; III, 
i, 1; IV, xi, 8188, § xii; V, vi, 37, 4; V, xi, 74, 3; VI, vi, 53, 2; VII, 
xvii, 106, 3—4. Hacerpta ex Theodoto, 16. 

14 Acta Archelai, ed. Charles Henry Beeson, LX VII = 55. 

15 Trenaeus, Text, W. W. Harvey, Lib. I, xviii, Gr. I, xxii, Mass. I, 
xxiv, 1, cap. XIX—XXI Haer. 

16 Epiphanius, Text, Karl Holl, Panarion Haer. 23, 1—2— 62 A—B 
24,1 and 4—5 — 68 C and 69 A; 24, 3,1—5— 70 D—71 A; 24,7 =73A—C, 
26, 2, 2 = 83C. 

17 Filastrii Diversarum Hereseon Liber XXXII—XXXIII, ed. Frede- 
ricus Marx. 

18 Pseudo-Tertullian, De Praescriptionibus Haeret., 46, ed. E.F. Leopold. 

19 Theodoret, Haeretic. Fabularum, Lib. 1,2. From Thomasii Institu- 
tiones Theologicae Antiquorum Patrum, Pars Quarta. 

20 Hippolytus Refutation, V, 8, 4; VII, 22, 2—4, 25, 5—7, 26, 6—9, 
27, 5 and 8—13, 28, 1, text Wendland. 
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clear. There has been a good deal of debate as to whether the 
quotations in Clement agree best with Irenaeus or the later 
Hippolytus. Opinion generally favored Hippolytus when the 
Refutation was first discovered. The reasons are summed 
up by Jacobi." But Hilgenfeld™ and Lipsius* took the op- 
posite position. They were answered by Hort,™ in detail by 
Drummond,” and again by Peake,” to whom the reader is 
referred, 

They point out the many particulars in which Hippolytus 
agrees with the quotations from the Exegetica of Basilides in 
Clement. It is further shown that in one place Irenaeus con- 
tradicts Clement. According to the twenty third book of the 
Exegetica™ pre-natal guilt explains the suffering of Jesus. But 
the Basilides of Irenaeus did not admit that Jesus suffered at 
all. Rather he was changed into the form of Simon, who was 
crucified in his place.* There is but one point where the dis- 
cussion need be elaborated. Clement says that according to this 
school labor and fear overcome deeds as rust iron.” Hilgenfeld 
thinks that this fits in only with a dualistic system.*° On the con- 
trary such an explanation of evil is highly characteristic of pan- 
theism.” In order to save the goodness of the all embracing God 
evil is reduced to a mere blemish, and the responsibility of God 
is guarded by the very slightest limitation of his power, in that 
the rust appears of itself. 

We may conclude, then, that the quotation in Clement and 
the Refutation of Hippolytus constitute our most reliable source 
for the system of Basilides himself. The Irenaeus group may, 
however, be used for the views of the school, as well as for the 


1 Zeitschrift f. Kirchengeschichte, I, 1877, p. 481. 

22 Zeitschrift f. wissensch. Theol., XX1I, 1878, p. 228, Ketzergesch., p. 195. 
23 Zur Quellenkritik des Epiphanius. 

24 DCB., article Basilides. 

25 The Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, p. 304 ff. 
26 Ene. of Rel. and Ethics, article Basilides. 

27 Cl. Alex., Str. IV, 81—88. 

28 Iren. Haer. 1,19, 2, Epi. 24, 8, 70D ff. Ps. Tert. 46 Phil, 32. 
29 Str., IV, 88, 5. 

30 Ketzergesch., p. 225. 

31 Cf. Hermes Trismegistus, 14, 7. 
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details of the life and activity of the founder. In addition we 
have scattering notices in Eusebius,** who depends on Irenaeus 
and Agrippa Castor, in Origen® and in Jerome.™ 


§ 2. DATE AND PLACE. 


All of the evidence on the date of Basilides agrees with the 
statement in the Armenian Chronicle of Eusebius that he ap- 
peared in the 17th year of Hadrian (133 a.p.).™. 

According to Epiphanius, Basilides was a fellow-student of 
Saturnilos and Menander in Syrian Antioch, and came thence 
to Egypt. A number of places are mentioned in Egypt where 
he was supposed to have worked, but these are doubtless simply 
the localities in which Epiphanius found his followers.*” There 
can be no doubt that he was in Alexandria.** But was he ever 
in Syria? Jacobi** and Hort“ think it highly improbable. Epi- 
phanius inferred too much from his sources. He had at his dis- 
posal first of all Irenaeus according to whom “Saturninus, who 
was from Antioch that is near Daphne, and Basilides, taking 
their rise from these (i.e. Menander and Simon [ex i#s—occa- 
siones accipientes, apopyas XaBevres]) showed different doctrines, 
the one in Syria, the other in Alexandria.”“ Jacobi feels that 
the expression “occasiones accipientes” indicates nothing more 


32 H. E., IV, 7—8. 

33 Collected by Dr. Hans Windisch, Das Evangelium des Bas., Zeitschr. 
f. die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1906, Heft 3. 

34 De Viris Ill., XXI; on Amos 39, 

35 Die Griech. Christ. Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhund., vol. 5, 
p- 220. Cf. Jerome’s commentary ad locum and De Viris Ill., XXI, 
Theodoret, Fab. Haer., 1,2 depends on Eusebius. The remaining evidence 
is found in Euseb. H. E., IV, 7, Cl. Alex., Str., VII, 17, 106, 3—4. Justin 
Dial. Trypho, 35, cf. Ap. 1, 26. On the whole subject see Harnack, Chro- 
nologie, vol. 1, p. 290. Hort, DCB., art. Basilides. 

36 Haer., 23, 62B; 24, 68D, 69A, cf. Philaster, Haer., 32. 

37 Haer., 68C. 

38 Tren. 1, 28, Euseb; H. E., IV, 7, Theod. Fab. Haer., 1, 2. Clem. 
Alex. has the most extensive quotations from his works. 

39 Zeitschr. f. Kirchengeschichte, 1, 1877, p.490ff. Das Urspriingliche 
Bas. System. 

40 DCB., art. Basilides. 

4t Haer., 1, 18. 
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than that Basilides was influenced by the system of Menander, 
not that he had any personal contact with him in Syria. He 
cites as a parallel the case of Cerdon, who “taking his rise 
(occasionem accipiens) from the Simonians, when he had come 
to Rome etc.” This does not mean that Cerdon had any per- 
sonal connection with Simon, but simply that their systems were 
similar. It is to be noticed, however, that Irenaeus does not 
say Simon, but the Simonians, with whom Cerdon might well 
have had relations. The implication is that he had been with 
them in the same geographical locality. So in the other case, 
although there is not a direct statement that Basilides was in 
Syria, the language is nevertheless sufficient to warrant the in- 
ference made by Epiphanius. The rest of our sources throw 
little light on the subject.* 

The internal evidence is not so conclusive. Professor Bacon 
suggests that Basilides’ use of Semitic names supports the tra- 
dition that he came from Antioch.“ Caulacau was the name in 
which Christ ascended and descended.*® The origin of the term 
is revealed by Hippolytus, who says that the Naasenes employed 
the words caulacau, saulasau and zeesar,** which Epiphanius 
identified with the Hebrew of Isaiah 2813.‘ The man who first 
used the word must have known Hebrew because none of the 
versions transliterates,** but it is not clear that Basilides was 
the man. All of our authorities belong to the Irenaeus group, 
and connect the word with an ascent and descent of Christ which 
sound perilously like an emanation, in which Basilides did not 
believe.” Further the word was employed by the Naasenes™ 


42 Thid. 1, 24. 

43 Ps. Tert. De Praes. Haer. 46. Hippolytus, Ref. Haer., VII, 27, 13 
and 28, 1. Euseb., H. E., IV, 7, Acts of Archelaus and Mani, c. 565. 
Their statement that Basilides preached in Persia is not to be taken 
seriously. 

44 The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, p. 52, note 3. 

45 Tren. Haer., 1, 19, cf. Theod. Haer. Fab., 1, 4. 

46 Ref. V, 8, 4. 

47 Haer., 25, 78D ff. 

48 Field, Origen. Hexapla, ad locum. 

49 Hipp., Ref, VII, 25, 5—7. 

50 Hipp., Ref., V, 8, 4. 
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and Nicolaitans," though Basilides is probably anterior to 
both.” 
The term Abraxas may be neither Semitic nor Basilidian. 
_ All guesses as to its derivation have been fruitless.* Among 
the Christian Gnostics it is peculiar to the Basilidians, but oc- 
curs in the magical papyri,™* and on gems which may be neither 
Basilidian nor Gnostic.” In any case it is doubtful whether 
Basilides employed the word at all, if Irenaeus and his group 
are correct that the numerical value of its letters was applied to 
a series of emanations. Hippolytus attributes it to his followers.” 
There need be no doubt that Basilides called his prophets 
Barcabbas and Barcoph,® but so did the “Gnostics” of Epi- 
phanius.” Basilides is probably prior to both,” but still he need 
not have originated the terms. 
A weightier consideration is that Basilides used only the gospel 
of Luke, which according to tradition originated in Antioch.” 


51 Epiphanius, Haer., 25, 78D ff. Hippolytus in his earlier work. Phil. 
Haer., 33. 

52 Qn the Nicolaitans see Salmond, DCB., art. Caulacau. Hilgenfeld 
points out that they made free use of the Fourth Gospel of which the 
earlier Gnostic was ignorant. Ketzergeschichte, p. 262. Irenaeus connects 
the Nicolaitans with the sect of Rev. 26, and the Nicolaus of Acts 65, 
but Justin, on whom he depends, leaves no place for such a companion 
of Simon and Menander. Hippolytus, in his earlier work, derives the 
Nicolaitaas from Nicolaus, to be sure, but introduces the discussion of 
the sect after Basilides. Preserved in Ps. Tert. 46, Phil. 33, Epi. 25. 

83 Hort, DCB., art. Basilides. He cites Movers, Phoen., 1, p. 229. 
Barzilai, Gli Abraxas. 

54 Dieterich, Abraxas, pp. 17 and 46, Demotic Magical Papyrus of 
London and Leiden, Griffith and Thompson I, 302, II, 154. 

85 Matter, Histoire Critique du Gnosticisme, vol. 1, p. 418. C. W. King, 
The Gnostics and Their Remains, p. 245f. 

56 Tren., Haer., 1,19,4. Ps. Tert., 46, Theod., Fab. Haer., 1,4, Augustine, 
Haer., 4. 

57 Ref., VII, 26, 6. 

58 Euseb., H. E., IV, 7, 7. Barcoph is doubtless the Parchor of Isi- 
dore. Cl. Alex., Str., VI, 53, 2. 

59 Haer., 26, 83C. 

60 Epiphanius enumerates Basilides earlier. Haer. 24 see DCB., art. 
Basilides. 

61 See the next section. 
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We may conclude, chiefly on the basis of the external evi- 
dence, that Basilides came from Syria. 


§ 3. THE GOSPEL OF BASILIDES. 


We must know what gospels the Basilidians employed if we 
are to determine their view of those events in the life of Christ 
which they datéd. Wherever possible we shall distinguish between 
the usage of the founder and the sect. 

It is quite plain from two passages of Hippolytus that the 
school used the Fourth Gospel.” But the case is not so clear 
with regard to the master. The quotations are both introduced 
by noi, but nothing can be inferred from the singular of the 
verb, because as Drummond himself admits, Hippolytus uses 
this form to describe the opinions of the whole sect of the Naa- 
senes,® 

In the first case the immediate antecedent is the plural of 
avdpes obror™: in the second, two pages of dyot follow after 
kav’ avtovs.© The inference is that we are dealing with the views 
of the school. There is further a very positive indication that 
Basilides himself did not know the Fourth Gospel. Clement of 
Alexandria™ quotes from the twenty third book of the Exegetica 
of Basilides, where the author is discussing the problem of the 
cross. How could Jesus’ suffering be reconciled with his sinless- 
ness?” The problem is solved by the assumption of pre-natal 
guilt. Such a solution is scarcely thinkable if he accepted John 
93, “Neither this man sinned nor his parents.” ® 

The case is similar for the use of Matthew. Hippolytus again 
shows that it was employed by the school. Clement of Alexan- 
dria says that when the followers of Basilides are asked about 
marriage they refer to Matthew 19 111., which is, of course, 


62 Ref., VII, 22, 4, Jn 19, VII, 27, 5, Jn 24, 

63 The Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, p. 297. 
64 Ref., VII, 22, 3. 

65 VII, 26, 6. 

66 Str., IV, 81—88. 

67 Ibid., IV, 83. 

68 Cf. Bacon, Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, p. 54. 

69 Ref., VII, 27, 5, Mt, 21-2. 
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peculiar to that gospel.” The quotation is probably taken from 
the Ethica of Isidore cited in the next section.” At any rate the 
followers and not the founder are responsible for the opinion. 

The case is different when it comes to Luke. Origen says 
that Basilides dared to write a gospel according to himself.” 
Eusebius learned from the refutation of Agrippa Castor that 
Basilides wrote twenty four books “on the gospel.” Clement 
of Alexandria says that they were called Exegetica, and quotes 
from the twenty third book.” The Acts of Archelaus and Mani 
give a part of the thirteenth.” What was this gospel according 
to Basilides? Windisch” has demonstrated that it was nothing 
more nor less than a recension of our Luke. 

Take the quotation from the twenty-third book in Clement.” 
We have already seen that it cannot refer to John 9. Windisch 
shows that there is only one place in the gospels where the suffer- 
ing and sinlessness of Jesus are brought into direct contrast, 
and that is in the rebuke of the penitent to the railing thief, 
which is peculiar to Luke (23 20). It is worthy of note that the 
twenty-third book of the commentary would treat of the twenty- 
third chapter of the gospel. The chronological section given 
above rests on Luke 31 and 419. The quotation in the Acts of 
Archelaus and Mani deals with a parable of a poor man and 
a rich man, which can scarcely be anything other than Dives 
and Lazarus (Luke 16 19-31). It will be noticed that in this case 
the thirteenth book corresponds to the sixteenth chapter. Basi- 
lides may have removed a good deal of the earlier part of Luke. 
Windisch goes on to quote a number of passages from Origen 
referring to those heretics who used Luke. Basilides is some- 
times included. We come then to the conclusion that the founder 
used Luke’s gospel alone. As we have already observed, this is 
an additional reason for believing that he came from Antioch. 

70 Str., IIT, 1, 1. 

11 Ibid., III, 2. 

72 Origen, V, p. 86, ed. Lommatzsch, cited by’ Windisch. See note 76. 

13 H. E., IV, 7. 

4 Str. IV, 81—88. 

75 ¢. 55. 


16 Zeitschrift f. d. N. T. Wiss., 1906, Heft 3, Das Evangelium des Bas. 
77 Str., IV, 81—88. 
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But how much of Luke did he have? Origen’s charge that 
he wrote a gospel according to himself can be understood only 
if he mutilated Luke as Marcion did. We have found an employ- 
ment of Luke 31; 419; 16 19-31; and 23 40, with an indication 
that there were excisions before the sixteenth chapter. What 
was removed, and in particular did Basilides, like Marcion,” 
begin with 3 1 cutting off the birth stories? Hippolytus introduces 
with his usual @yci the quotation of Luke 1 35,” but there is 
no assurance that this refers to Basilides himself. There are 
indications, however, in the Homilies of Origen that Basilides 
did not cut off the earlier part of the gospel. In the sixteenth 
homily® he reminds those heretics who rejected the Old Testa- 
ment that they had allowed Luke 2 34 to remain in their gospel. 
Who are these heretics? Again in the twentieth homily® he 
appeals to Luke 2 49 to show that the boy Jesus was concerned 
to do the work of the god of the Old Testament. “Let the 
Valentinians blush as they hear Jesus speaking etc. Let all the 
heretics blush who accept the gospel of Luke.” It is distinctly 
stated that the Valentinians accepted this passage. We know 
that the Marcionites did not. Who are the others who did? In 
a fragment preserved in Macarius Chrysocephalus Origen says 
that the passage on the use of the ten commandments®™ was 
written for the benefit of the Valentinians, Basilidians and Mar- 
cionites, who have this in their gospel.*“* These are evidently 
for him the three great sects who accepted Luke, for that is 
what “their gospel” obviously means. May we not conclude, 
then, that in the above case the Basilidians are the others who 
had Luke 2 49 in “their gospel,” which would of course be “the 
Gospel according to Basilides”? It will not be unlikely that he 
was also among those who retained Luke 2 34, and in this case 


78 Tertullian, Adv. Marc., IV, 7. 

19 Ref., VII, 26, 9. 

80 All of the references to the Homilies are taken without verification 
from the article of Windisch. He does not discuss the question of whether 
Basilides kept the first three chapters of Luke. 

81 ed. Lomm. V, p. 142. 

82 Tbid., p. 159. 

83 Lk. 10 25-28, 

84 TLomm., V, 240. 
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Hippolytus may be reporting the founder as well as his followers 
when he attributes to them the use of Luke 1 35. 


§ 4. CHRISTOLOGY. 

We come now to the Christology of Basilides and his fol- 
lowers in so far as it affects their view of those events in the 
life of Jesus to which they assigned dates. There are three; the 
baptism, the birth and the death. We shall include the con- 
ception for reasons which will subsequently appear. 

The most outstanding was the baptism. The event must have 
had great significance for them, because Clement says that the 
night before the commemoration was spent in readings. If one 
knew nothing of the adoptionist character of this festival in the 
Christian church, he could scarcely be in doubt as to its mean- 
ing, when he compared the views of Cerinthus, according to 
whom Jesus was a man like all others, until at the baptism Christ 
came into him in the form of a dove.” The baptism was his 
birth as the Son of God. There is evidence to show that the 
Basilidians took the same view. Clement says, “the dove was 
seen as a body, which some call the Holy Spirit, but the Basi- 
lidians the minister.** Again Clement accuses the Basilidians of 
making ignorance the source of salvation. “ Was this ignorance 
of good things? If so the minister and the preaching and the 
baptism are rendered superfluous to them.”®’ It would seem 
that the dove is the minister by which Christ enters Jesus at 
his baptism, so that at this time he is really born as God. 

But although this was the opinion of the Basilidians it was 
not that of their master. If he had been an adoptionist, we 
should have expected his gospel to begin like Marcion’s with 
Luke 31, but we have seen that he included parts of chapter 
two. Further a descent of Christ would have been something 
very akin to an emanation, but Basilides said that there were 
none. He declared also that “the gospel came to the world 
and went through every rule and power and lordship and every 


85 Tren. Haer., 1, 21, 1. 

86 Hacerpta ex. ser. Theodoti, § 16. 
87 Str., II, 8, 38, 1. 

88 Hipp., Ref., VI, 22, 2. 
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name that is named. It came truly, although nothing came down 
from above etc., but as naphtha attracts fire from a distance” 
so that which was below was kindled without an actual descent.®° 
He would not admit a coming down of Christ into Jesus. Rather 
a light came down, or better shone down and illuminated him.” 
This is the typical light which appeared at the baptism,” but 
for Basilides it came not then, but rather at the conception, 
for this is what is meant by “The Holy Spirit shall come upon 
thee” and “the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee.” 
Basilides has gone a step beyond the Synoptics in his approach 
to the prologue of the Fourth Gospel. For Mark, Jesus becomes 
God at his baptism®*, when the Spirit enters es abrov. For 
Matthew and Luke the magi and the angels hail the birth as 
the point at which God becomes man. Basilides goes back to 
the conception, if not further, when he says that Jesus was “pre- 
thought at the time of the generation of the stars.”™ It re- 
mained for the Johannine author to assert that “in the beginning 
was the word.” The Basilidians, however, found the theory of 
illumination without emanation a little too abstruse and reverted 
to the earlier adoptionism. We notice that neither the founder 
nor the sect made anything of the birth. Yet Clement says that 
they dated it. We shall have occasion to explain that statement 
later on. 

We turn now to the death. Some of the Basilidians were 
Docetists. According to them Jesus was not crucified, but was 
changed into the form of Simon, who suffered in his place. It 
was, therefore, perfectly right to escape martyrdom by denial, 
because he who confessed the crucified placed his faith in Simon. 
It is hard to see how those who took such a position could have 
had any interest in the cross at all. We must conclude that the 
day of the death was commemorated only by those who agreed 
with their founder that Jesus really suffered, and indeed as a 


89 Tbid., VIL, 25, 5—7. 

90 JTbid., VII, 26, 7—8. 

% Huck, Synopse der Drei Ersten Evangelien, ad Lk. 3238. 
92 Lk. 135, Hipp., Ref, VII, 26, 9. 

93 Mk. 1 10. 

% Hipp., Ref., VII, 27, 5. 
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punishment for his pre-natal guilt. His death, they held, sepa- 
rated his nature into its constituent elements. The physical part 
returned to formlessness; the psychical reverted to the Hebdo- 
mad, and that which corresponded to the boundary spirit re- 
mained with it, so that “Jesus became the first fruits of the 
sorting out. His passion took place for no other reason than 
for the separating of that which had been mixed up.”” 


§ 5. CHRONOLOGY. 


What chronological system was employed by the Basilidians? 
Epiphanius says that they called the chief power Abraxas, the 
sum of whose letters equals 365, corresponding to the number 
of days in the year and the number of parts in the body. “They 
are wrong,” says Epiphanius. “There are 3651/1.” It would 
seem that he used the Augustan calendar, whereas they employed 
the old movable Egyptian year, without intercalation in leap- 
year. Such might be the case if the word had been constructed 
because of its numerical value, but the coincidence was probably 
observed after the word existed, as in the case of NeiAos” and 
Mei@pas,® which give exactly the same sum. Furthermore the 
equation had already been made in the magical papyri,” from 
which the Basilidians could have borrowed it without taking 
over the chronological system on which it may have been based. 
But in any case allegory does not need to be too precise. 
Clement of Alexandria finds the “acceptable year” in the 360 
tintinnabuli of the high priest’s garments.” One need not con- 
clude with Hozakowski™ that he was referring to the old 
Egyptian year which had but 360 days if one exclude the 5 epa- 
gomenat. 

But we have more direct evidence that all of the Basilidians 
employed the Augustan year. Some celebrated the baptism on 


% Hipp., Ref, VII, 27, 8—-12. 

% Haer., 1, 24, 7. T3Aff. 

97 Heliodorus, Aeth., IX, 22. 

98 Jerome on Amos, 39. 

99 Dieterich, Abraxas, p. 182, 1. 26 od ef 6 dp&pds rod énavrod ABpacdk. 
100 Str., V, 6, 37, 4. 

101 De Chron. Clem. Al. 
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Tybi 11th. We shall see that the feast was derived from the 
Epiphany of Dionysus on January 6th. There is a correspondence 
in date, however, only if the Alexandrian calendar was used. 
Tybi 11th would be January 6th on the movable basis only in 
the years 24 to 213.c. On the Augustan basis there would be 
an exact correspondence except in the intercalary year, when 
Tybi 11th would be January 7th. We hope to show that another 
group of Basilidians assigned the conception to the 28th year 
of Augustus. They would not be likely to accept the era with- 
out the calendar, so we may assume that the Augustan system 
has been employed throughout. 

The months of that year are equated below with those of 
the Julian calendar.” Following will be found the Julian equi- 
valents of the Basilidian dates.’ 


Alexandrian j . Alexandrian 
Month Julian Day Julian Month Day 


1 Thoth 29 August 1 September 4 Thoth 
1 Phaophi 28 September 1 October 4 Phaophi 
1 Athyr 28 October 1 November 5 Athyr 


1 Choiak 27 November 1 December 5 Choiak 

1 Tybi 27 December 1 January 6 Tybi 

1 Mechir 26 January 1 February 7 Mechir 

1 Phamenoth 25 February 1 March 5 Phamenoth 
1 Pharmuthi 27 March 1 April 6 Pharmuthi 
1 Pachon 26 April 1 May 6 Pachon 

1 Payni 26 May 1 June 7 Payni 

1 Epiphi 25 June 1 July 7 Epiphi 

1 Mesori 25 July 1 August 8 Mesori 
1Epagomenai 24 August 


Birth in the twenty eighth year of Augustus. 


Pachon 25 = May 20, Schram’s Tables number 1720832 
Pharmuthi 24 = April 19, number 1732124 
Pharmuthi 25 = April 20, number 1732125 


102 Ginzel, Math. u. Techn. Chronologie, 1, p. 225. 
103 R. Schram, Kalendariograph. u. Chronologische Tafeln. 
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Baptism in the fifteenth year of Tiberius. 
Tybi 15 = January 10, number 1731660 
Tybi 11 = January 6, number 1731656 


Passion in the sixteenth year of Tiberius. 
Phamenoth 25 = March 21, number 1732095 
Pharmuthi 25 = April 20, number 1732125 
Pharmuthi 19 = April 14, number 1732119 


BAPTISM 


Some of the Basilidians celebrated the baptism as the birth 
in an adoptionist sense on Tybi 11th = January 6th, which is 
obviously the date of Epiphany.* The common opinion is that 
the Basilidians borrowed from a heathen festival of the birth of 
Dionysus,” and that the church in turn borrowed from the 
Gnostics in the early fourth century when the controversy was 
not so bitter. The feast must have been introduced later than 
311 a.D. in the West,’ and earlier than 325 a. p. in the East. 


10¢ For a full discussion of the feast see: A. Meyer, Das Weihnachts- 
fest, pp. 7—29. Usener, Das Weihnachtsfest, in Religionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen, 1—2, pp. 187—213. Lagarde, Mitteilungen, 3. 4. Altes 
und Neues iiber das Weihnachtsfest, p. 241 ff. Nilsson, Griechische Feste, 
pp. 275 and 293. Duchesne, Christian Worship, pp. 257—265. Rohde, 
Psyche, 295ff. Articles on Epiphany in Catholic Enc., V, p. 504, Cyril 
Martindale, Enc. of Rel. and Ethics, K. Lake, HRE., 3, vol. V, p. 414, 
Caspari, Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, vol. II, p. 1141 ff. 

105 Epiphanius, Haer., II, 51, 22, ed. Dindorf, p. 482. Usener assumed 
that Epiphanius was describing a Gnostic rite because of the mention of 
crosses (op. ¢., p. 28) but the cross was not peculiar to the Christians, 
Socrates, H. E., V, 17, Migne, P. G., 67, p. 608, cf. Sozomen 7, 15, Ruf., 
H. E., II, 29. The Dusares, who is born in Petra, is the Arabian equi- 
valent of the Greek Dionysus. A. Meyer, op. c., p. 19, note 27. Cf. 
Macrobius, Saturnaliorum, Lib. I, cap. XVIII, ed. Ludovicus Janus, 
p- 171, § 8. On Dionysus and Kore see Nilsson, op. ¢c., pp. 279 and 289. 

106 Because it was not observed by the Donatists, who rejected none 
of the rites of the church. S&. Augustini Episcopi Sermo CCII in Epi- 
phania Domini IV, Migne, P. L., 38, p. 1033. 

107 The Catholic Gregory of Nazianza makes nothing of the attendance 
in 372 a.p. of the Arian emperor Valens, at the celebration of the festival 
by the Catholic Basil of Caesarea. If the feast were not common to the 
rival camps this would have been a great concession and one of which 
Gregory could scarcely have failed to take advantage. The festival must, 

7 
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But such a procedure is very unlikely. The controversy with 
the Gnostics never ceased to be bitter. Further, the Basi- 
lidian practice is too frail a link to connect the temple and the 
church, whose festivals have much more in common than the 
baptism and the birth. Among the heathen January 6th was 
the epiphany or manifestation of the glory of the god Dionysus. 
On that day he was born as the aeon by Kore, the virgin.’ 
The event was celebrated by carrying torches."° On that day 
he turned water into wine,’ which led to a rite of the storing 
of waters." In the church we have similarly a veritable epi- 
phany or manifestation of the glory of Jesus. To January 6th 
was assigned most commonly the baptism;** sometimes the bap- 
tism and the birth,"* sometimes the birth without mention of 
the baptism because of the adoptionist nature of the feast; 


therefore, antedate the Council of Nicaea (325 a.p.). S. Gregorii Theo- 
logit Oratio XLIIT. In Laudem Basilii Magni, § 52. Migne, P. G., 36, 
p- 561. See Usener, op. c., p. 192. 

108 Husebius, V. C., III, 64—65. 

109 Epiphanius, Haer., Il, 51, 22, ed. Dindorf, p. 482. 

110 Tbid. 

111 Diodori Siculi, Lib. III, Cap. LXVI, § 1—2. Pausanias, 6, 26, 


§ 1—2, ed. Carolus Godofredus Siebelis. C. Plinii Secundii N. H., II, 
106, ed. Gabriel Brotier, cf. XXXI, 13. For further evidence and a dis- 
cussion of the chronology, ‘see A. Meyer, op. c., pp. 15—16, and the notes. 

112 Epiphanius, Haer., II, 51, § 30, Dindorf, Aristides Rhaetor, Ox- 
ford, 1730, ITI, 573 (p. 341) and 612 (p. 361), cited by K. Lake in the Ene. 
of Rel. and Ethics, cf. Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 36. 

113 Jerome on Ezech., 13, Migne, P. L., XXV, p. 18. 

114 Joannis Cassiani Collationes, X,2,P. L., XLIX, 820. Date418—427 a.p. 

115 So in a papyrus published by G. Bickell in Mittheilungen aus der 
Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, 1887, Bd. 2, 83—86, cited by 
Usener, op. c., p. 189, note 1. So also in the Peregrinatio Silviae. Geyer, 
Itinera Hierosolymitana Corpus Scriptorum Eccl. Lat., 39, pp. 37—101. 
G. Kriiger in H. R. E., 3, 18, p. 345 ff. gives 394 a. p. as the latest possible 
date of the document. The first leaf is missing, but we can tell that 
Epiphany is the subject because the next feast is its quadragesima. The 
account of the visit to the cave at Bethlehem is also lost, but the story 
is resumed with a return to Jerusalem. We may infer that the procession 
came from Bethlehem, because we are told that a journey was made 
there every day (p. 77, 1.9) and that the rites preceding Epiphany were 
similar to those leading up to Haster, which began with a visit to the 
cave at Bethlehem (p. 93, § 42). 
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in one case the conception was added.™* Soon the day served 
to commemorate also the adoration of the shepherds” and the 
Magi, and the appearance of the star,“* the miracle at Cana,™ 
and the feeding of the five thousand.” We find the storing of 
waters,’ and a feast of lights." The church and the temple 
have in common the turning of water into wine, the storing of 
waters and the feast of lights, in addition to the Basilidian 
baptism and birth. Further it is easier to account for the diverse 
events attached to the Christian Epiphany if the starting point 
was not merely the commemoration of an adoptionist baptism, 
but the manifestation of the whole glory of the god. It is much 
simpler to suppose that the church borrowed directly from the 
heathen.’* The Basilidian rite was so meagre either because 
the split antedated the complete development of the orthodox 
festival, or because only selected elements were retained. 

But apart from these probabilities we have direct evidence 
that Epiphany is earlier than the Gnostic separation. Mgr. 
Duchesne™ points out that according to Sozomen™ the Mon- 
tanists celebrated Easter on April 6th, exactly nine months 
before January 6th. We shall have occasion to see later on 


118 The Armenians commemorate the baptism, birth and conception 
on the same day. Usener, op. c., p. 208. 

117 Kphraem Syrus (+ 373 a.p. G. Bickell, Ephr. Syri Carmina Nisi- 
bena, Lips., 1866, p. 9, note 1). Usener, op.c., 195—198, cites the editions 
of Lamy and Benedictus, neither of which is accessible to me. 

118 Ephraem Syrus and Epiphanius, who is dependent upon him. 
Haer., Il, 51. It is worthy of note that Epiphanius put the baptism 
back sixty days from Jan. 6th to Nov. 8th, probably to avoid an adop- 
tionist interpretation, see §§ 16, 22, 24 and 27. 

119 Ephraem Syrus and Epiphanius, loc. ¢. 

120 §. Augustini Sermo CXXXVI, Migne, P. L., 39, p. 2013, in Epi- 
phania Domini, V1, Missale Gothicum in Vigiliis Epiphaniae. Neale and 
Forbes, Gallican Liturgies, p. 49 ff. 

121 See note 112, 

122 Peregrinatio Silviae, S. Gregorit Theologi Oratio XX XIX in Sancta 
Lumina, Migne, P. G., 36, p. 336. 

123 For a curious mixture of Christian and heathen elements see Julius 
Africanus, ANF., VI, p. 128ff. Migne, P. G., 10, p. 98ff. 

128 Christian Worship, p. 264. 

125 Sozomen, VII, 18. 
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that it was almost universal to assign the conception and the 
death to the same day. April 6th will have been the day of the 
conception then as well as of the passion. Duchesne thinks that 
this was the fixed date and that January 6th was derived from 
it. He holds in fact that Epiphany arose in just this way. But 
after all that we have seen about the epiphany of Dionysus it 
must be obvious that January 6th, on the contrary, is the fixed 
date and April 6th almost certainly the derived. There is no- 
thing whatever in pagan or in Christian practice to account for 
the choice of April 6th, unless it be derived from January 6th, 
and in that case the Montanists must have regarded January 6th 
as the day of the birth, whether they celebrated it or not. We 
are led then to the very interesting conclusion that Epiphany 
was common to two rival heresies, the Gnostics and the Mon- 
tanists, neither of which is likely to have borrowed from the 
other. The day must, therefore, go back to the common stream 
of tradition before the Gnostic split. Epiphany, as a feast of 
the church, is thus thrown back to the beginning of the second 
century. 

The conclusion is further strengthened by the usage of the 
Marcionites. The following passage occurs in Tertullian’s Ad- 
versus Marcionem: 

Anno XV Tiberii Christus Jesus de caelo manare dignatus 
est spiritus salutaris Marcionis, salutis qui ita voluit quoto 
quidem anno Antonini maioris de Ponto suo exhalaverit aula 
canicularis, non curavi investigare, de quo tamen constat, 
Antoninianus haereticus est sub Pio impius, a Tiberio autem 
usque ad Antoninum anni fere centum quindecem et dimidium 
anni cum dimidio mensis, tantumdem temporis ponunt inter 
Christum et Marcionem. 

The passage is very difficult to construe. Awra is of course 
to be substituted for awla, but what of salwtis? Bill enumerates 
the various conjectures,” Marcionis salutem qui ita voluit,® 


126 1,19, Migne, 2, p. 267. I am indebted to Professor Bacon for this 
reference. : 

127 Texte u. Unters., 38, p. 69. 

128 Ursinus, Harnack. 
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Marcionem saltem. His own suggestion is “salutis qui ita 
voluit (spiritum e caelo exhalatum esse, ipsum) quoto quidem 
anno, etc.” The passage might then be translated: 
In the fifteenth year of Tiberius, Christ Jesus was deemed 
worthy to descend from heaven, the saving spirit of Marcion. 

I do not care to investigate in what year of Antoninus, the 

Elder, the wind of the dog-star blew him from Pontus, who 

thus wished the Spirit to be blown from heaven. From this, 

however, it appears that he was a heretic under Antoninus; 
under Pius, impious. From Tiberius, moreover, to Antoninus 
there are about 115 years and a half year and a half month. 

So much time they place between Christ and Marcion. 

It is evident that we are dealing here not with the interval 
between Tiberius and Antoninus on any basis, but with a Mar- 
cionite calculation of the time between Christ and Marcion.™ 
Both termini can be determined almost exactly because we have 
the year in one case and the month in the other. Christ des- 
cended in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, i.e. a.p. 29. Marcion 
was blown from Pontus by the wind of the dog-star, which rose 
about the end of July. If then we add 115 years to 29 a.D. we 
get the year 144 a.p. for Marcion. And if from the end of July, 
144 a.D., we subtract 115 years, six months and a half, we are 
thrown back to the first week of January a.p. 29. Marcion, as 
an Adoptionist, will have reckoned the descent of Christ from 
the baptism, so this is the event which fell in the first week of 
January. What can that be but Epiphany on January 6th? The 
Marcionites as well as the Montanists recognized the day. 

The inferences, however, with regard to the practice of the 
church are not the same in each case, because the Marcionites 
were not necessarily so independent of the Basilidians as the 
Montanists. Bill thinks that there was borrowing on the part 
of the Marcionites.* This is quite possible since Basilides ap- 
peared in 133 a.p., Marcion in 144 a.p. On the other hand the 
reverse is equally possible. Clement of Alexandria says that 


129 Lipsius. 

130 Harnack, Chronologie, I, pp. 297ff., 306f., and Texte u. Untersuch., 
45, Marcion, Beilage 1, p.18. Bill, op. cit. 

131 Op. cit., p. 72. 
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Marcion was an elder contemporary of Basilides and Valentinus 
and implies that he was their teacher.” If either be true, no 
deductions can be made as to the usage of the church from the 
independent practice of rival sects. 

But the Marcionite calculation in itself leads us to the almost 
certain conclusion that the date was recognized equally by the 
church. A comparison is made between the saving work of 
Christ and Marcion.* What Christ taught the church has per- 
verted, but Marcion has restored. His followers would bring the 
orthodox back to the teaching of the Master whom both revered 
by an appeal to a date which both recognized. “You, like us,” 
they would say, “believe that on the 6th of January a. p. 29 Christ 
was baptized and the Spirit entered into him. We would teach 
you the true significance of that event.” The Marcionites are 
reckoning the time of the restoration of the gospel from the date 
to which the church assigned its inception. 

The third item of evidence is the most direct. We find an 
actual employment of January 6th for the birth of Jesus by an 
orthodox writer before the composition of the first book of the 
Stromata of Clement of Alexandria™ (202—3 a. p.). This may 
be inferred from the fact that Clement here employs different 
chronological systems. In 1407 he says that between the 
captivity under Vespasian and the death of Commodus on 
December 31st, 192 a. p. there are 121 years, six months and 
24 days, but in 1455 the sum given is 121 years, ten months 
and 13 days.” Again in 1451 the birth of Christ is assigned 
to the 28th year of Augustus = 3/2 B.c., but 194 years, one 


132 Strom. VII, 17, 106f., ed. Stahlin, Band 3 p. 75, see Harnack, 
Chronologie, I, p. 298 ff. 

133 It matters little for our purposes whether the point of departure 
be Marcion’s sailing from Pontus (Bill) or his breach with the Roman 
church (Harnack). 

134 Harnack, Chronologie, vol. 2, p. 11. 

135 Stihlin, whose text I have given before in translation (p. 81), 
follows Usener in giving 122 years, but Usener’s correction is designed 
to make Clement agree with history according to the Julian calendar. 
We must seck rather to justify Clement’s arithmetic. 30 years plus 42 
years and 3 months from 194 years, 1 month and 13 days, give 121 years, 
10 months and 13 days, 
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month and 13 days before the death of Commodus, which 
according to the Julian calendar gives November 18th, 4/3 s. c.* 

These discrepancies can be explained only if Clement employed 
sources based on different chronological systems. One will have 
been the Augustan, which differs from the Julian only in that it 
employs the Egyptian months. The other will have been the era 
of Nabonassar, which loses a day every four years so that the 
months go wandering through the year. It is, therefore, called 
the annus vagus. We shall expect to discover that the longer 
intervals were calculated according to the vague year and the 
shorter according to the fixed. This assumption may serve also 
to explain why Origen placed only 42 years between the passion 
and the destruction of Jerusalem, which he assigned rightly to 
Passover,” but wrongly to 71 a. p.,“* whereas Clement made 
the interval 42 years and three months. 

If the dates are worked out in this dual fashion there are 
some very surprising results.”® The first discrepancy was between 
the sums given for the interval from the destruction of Jerusalem 
to the death of Commodus. The shorter is 121 years, six months 
and 24 days, which on the Julian basis gives June 6—7th, 71 a.D. 
for the destruction. If then the 42 years and 3 months to the 
passion be reckoned back on the movable basis, we arrive at 
March 18—19th, 29 a. p., a date to which the crucifixion was 
frequently assigned. The longer sum is 121 years, 10 months 
and 13 days. On the movable basis this will bring the destruction 
of Jerusalem to March 23rd, the equinox of 72 a.p. The year 
is wrong, but the day is significant, because Origen reckoned an 
even number of years between the destruction and the passion, 
which was commonly assigned to the equinox. 

But the most surprising results are obtained for the birth, 
when we calculate the 194 years, 1 month and 13 days from 


136 This date is accepted as that of Clement by Ginzel, III, p. 196, 
note 1, and by A. Meyer, Das Weihnachtsfest, p. 6, note 4. 

137 Lewin, Fasti Sacri, 2116. 

138 Hom. in Jer. XIV, cf. Cels., IV 22. 

139 Most of them have been worked out by H. Browne in the Journal 
of Classical and Sacred Philology, Cambridge, 1—2, 1854—5, S. Clemens 
Alex. on New Testament Chronology, p. 327 ff. 
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the death of Commodus on the movable basis. I give the 
calculations in full according to Schram’s tables, pp. 186—7: 
Dec. 31st, 192 a. p. = 1791520 + 31 = 1791551 
1791551—522 = 29 Mechir 940 Nab. 
940 Mechir 29 
194 1 month 13 


746 Tybi 16 = 1720682 
16 


~ 1720698 
692 

6 January 2 B.C. 

In other words if we use the movable calendar, Clement agrees 
with himself as to the year of Christ’s birth, and the day turns 
out to be the very Epiphany which we are considering. 

That date once obtained there is still another coincidence. 
Clement forgets the “acceptable year” of the public ministry, 
and places thirty years between the birth and the death. This 
added to the 42 years and 3 months to the destruction of 
Jerusalem will give for the whole interval 72 years and 3 months, 
On the movable basis the city will then have been taken on 
March 19th, 71 a.p. Origen’s interval of 42 years to the passion 
would give March 19, 29 a. D., only one day from the common 
date. These coincidences simply confirm our conclusion that 
Clement used a source which calculated according to the annus 
vagus. 

The source will scarcely have been heretical. We may, there- 
fore, conclude that an orthodox writer later than the death of 
Commodus (192 a. p.) and earlier than the first book of the 
Stromata of Clement (202—3 a. D.) assigned the birth of Jesus 
to January 6th. We thus discover that Epiphany was recognized 
not only by the Basilidians, Montanists, and Marcionites, but 
also somewhere in the church at the very height of the heretical 
controversies. Mutual borrowing is scarcely credible. One is, 
therefore, forced to the conclusion that Epiphany as a Christian 
festival antedates the schisms and hence goes back to the be- 
ginning of the second century. An interesting conclusion this! 
Our feast may well have antedated the Fourth Gospel, too, 
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which increases the probability of Professor Bacon’s suggestion 
that the account of the turning of water into wine at Cana was 
deliberately written to parallel the miracle of Dionysus on the 
same day. 


TYBI 15TH = JANUARY 10TH 


The number symbolism of the Gnostics may have had some- 
thing to do with the choice of the 15th of Tybi. The Basilidians, 
to be sure, make nothing of the thirty aeons of the Valentinians,“ 
based on the thirty years of Christ’s life, of which according to 
Clement fifteen fell under Augustus and fifteen under Tiberius.“ 
But the Basilidians did make the fifteenth year of Tiberius the 
starting point for their absolute chronology. It is possible 
but not likely that the number played a symbolic part in their 
system. 

A more satisfactory explanation is offered by a passage in 
Pistis Sophia, which Usener cites in this connection.“* We 
discover a virtual epiphany of Jesus on Tybi 15th, regarded as 
the day of the full moon. The passage reads as follows: 


It came to pass on the 15th of the month Tybi, which is 
the same day in which the moon is full, on that day then, 
while the sun was in his course, there went out after him a 
great power of light, shining exceedingly and beyond measure, 
for it went out from the light of lights and proceded from the 
last mystery which is the same as the twenty fourth mystery, 
from the inner to the inner which are in the order of the 
second rank of the first mystery. This light came down from 
Jesus and enveloped him entirely. He stood removed from 
his disciples and shone exceedingly, there being no measure 
to his light.—These things came to pass on the 15th of the 
moon, the day when it is full in Tybi. It came to pass when 


140 After Six Days, Jan. 1915, Harvard Theol. Rev., p. 94. 

141 Tren. II, 22. 

142 Strom. I, 145—6. 

143 Tbid. 

144 Das Weihnachtsfest, p. 20. 

45 Translated from pages 4 and 5 of the Latin of M. G. Schwartz. 
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Jesus ascended into heaven after the third hour, all the 
powers of heaven were disturbed and agitated among them- 
selves, nor did all the powers in heaven and the whole world 
cease to be disturbed, and they were in commotion among 
themselves from the third hour of the 15th of the moon of 
Tybi until the ninth hour of the following day. 


Usener inferred from this passage that there was originally 
a lunar year in Egypt. That is greatly debated and in any case 
unimportant for our purpose.“* More to the point is the 
connection of religious festivals with the moon, which appears 
from the following papyrus and inscriptions: 


From a temple papyrus: from the 26th of the second 
harvest month to the 25th of the third—from the 20th of the 
second flood month to the 18th of the first winter month— 
from the 18th of the second winter month to the 17th of 
the third—™’ 


These are intervals of twenty nine days and indicate that 
some of the temples reckoned according to the moon. 


Thutmose III (18th Dynasty): In the year 23, month 
Pachon, day 21, day of the new-moon feast. In the 24th 
year of the same king: “I command to erect the foundation 
stone on the day of the new-moon feast.” 

In the temple of Rameses III at Medinet-Habu: monthly 
heaven festivals, gifts every month on the 29th moon-day, on 
the entry of the thirtieth, on the day of the new moon, on the 
2nd, 4th, 6th, 10th and 15th moondays.” 


The Egyptians then celebrated religious festivals connected 
with the moon, some of which fell on the fifteenth of the month. 
The Gnostics assigned an epiphany of Jesus to Tybi 15th. 


146 See Ginzel, Math. u. Techn. Chron., I, § 36. 

147 Cited by Ginzel, op. cit. I, 168 from Borchardt, Der zweite Papyrus- 
fund von Kahun (Zeitschr. f. aegypt. Spr.. XXX VII, 1899, 93). 

148 Cited by Ginzel, p. 167, from Brugsch, Thesaur. Inser. Aegypt. 
I, 45—53, II, 267—277, 280, 811, 476, Aegyptologie 350, 335. 

149 See the previous note. 
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DATES OF THE PASSION 


All the Basilidian dates for the passion are incorrect. The 
crucifixion must have fallen on a Friday either the 14th or the 
15th of Nisan within the limits of 28 to 33 a.p.™° Fotheringham 
has worked out the following table for the Julian equivalents of 
the 14th of Nisan for the longer period of 26 to 35 a. pv. 


A. D. Date of Nisan 14th 


26 Sa., Mar. 23 
26 Su., Apr. 21 
27 F., Apr. 11 
28 Tu., Mar. 30 
29 Sa., Mar. 19 
29 M., Apr. 18 
30 F., Apr. 7 
31 Tu., Mar. 27 
32 M., Apr. 14 
33 F., Apr. 3 
34 W., Mar. 24 
35 Tu., Apr. 12 


From this chart it becomes apparent that Luke’s year and 


day are impossible.” The year 29 a. D. is out of the question 


on any basis. The 15th can have been a Friday only in 27 a. p. 
if according to Maimonides’ rule the moon was visible on 
March 27th, and in 34 a. D. in case the moon was hidden by 


150 Turner, D. B., p. 410. 

151 The Journal of Theological Studies, Oct., 1910 (Vol. XII, No. 45). 
Fotheringham proceeds on the assumption that the official Jewish year 
was still empirically determined in the time of Christ. The opposite view 
is defended by Turner, article Chronology, D. B., and Ramsay, Expositor, 
Nov. 1899. The case for the empirical chronology is summed up and 
developed by Schiirer, The Jewish People in the Time of Christ, First Div. 
II, app. 3, Jewish and Macedonian months; Bacon, Expositor, July, 1900; 
and Fotheringham, Society of Historical Theology, 1901—1902, Journal of 
Theology, vol. XXIX and in the article cited above. This view seems to 
me sufficiently established to require no further discussion. 

152 Cf, Bacon, Lucan versus Johannine Chronology, Expositor, March, 
1907, § 5. 
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clouds on March 10th. The first is very unlikely. The second 
is possible, but the year is too late. 

It is equally plain that all of the Basilidian dates are similarly 
impossible. Their explanation will throw light not so much upon 
the chronology of the life of Jesus, as upon the development of 
Christian festivals. 

After what we have found out about Epiphany, it will not be 
unprofitable in seeking an explanation to look for a heathen 
background. Perhaps we shall find that the death and resurrection 
of Jesus have been substituted for those of the vegetation and 
solar deities. But we must bear in mind that the primary asso- 
ciations of the passion are with the Jewish Passover. It will 
not do to forget either its time or character. As to the first, it 
fell notoriousiy somewhere near the spring equinox, which, by 
the way, was also the day of the resurrection of many of the 
chthonic gods. As to character, it was a composite feast made 
up of a nomadic sacrifice of firstlings and an agricultural offering 
of first-fruits.“* An account of the combined festival is found in 
Leviticus 23 5 ff: 


In the first month, on the fourteenth day of the month at 
even, is Jehovah’s passover. And on the fifteenth day of the 
same month is the feast of unleavened bread unto Jehovah: 
seven days ye shall eat unleavened bread.—And Jehovah 
spake unto Moses saying, Speak unto the children of Israel, 
and say unto them, When ye are come into the land which 
I give unto you, and shall reap the harvest thereof, then ye 
shall bring the sheaf of the first-fruits of your harvest unto 
the priest: and he shall wave the sheaf before Jehovah, to 
be accepted for you: on the morrow after the sabbath the 
priest shall wave it. And in the day when you wave the sheaf, 
ye shall offer a he-lamb without blemish a year old for a 
burnt-offering unto Jehovah. 


The agricultural symbolism was not lost on Christian authors. 
For Paul and for Clement of Rome, Christ was “our first-fruits.”"™* 


153 See Wellhausen, Prolegomena, III § 1. 1 p. 87 ff. Cf. W. R. Smith, 
Prophets of Israel, new ed., pp. 56 and 384. 
154 1 Cor. 1520, Clement of Rome, § 24. 
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Clement of Alexandria says that he rose on the third day, which 
is the first of the weeks of harvest, in which it is commanded 
that the priest should wave the sheaf." 

It need scarcely be said that Jewish and heathen influences 
are not mutually exclusive. We have just noted that Passover 
fell near the equinox, the date of the resurrection of many of 
the chthonic gods. We may find similarly that offerings of 
firstlings or first-fruits were made in other countries at about 
the same time as in Palestine. 


PHAMENOTH 25TH = MARCH 21ST 


Our first date, March 21st, is connected rather with the time 
than with the character of Passover. According to Fotheringham 
it is the true equinox for the period of Basilides.“* This may 
occasion surprise to those who remember that J. Caesar chose 
March 25th. The fact is that there was no uniformity in anti- 
quity with regard to the exact day, due partly to the precession 
of the equinoxes, partly to difficulties of observation. Among 
the Greeks, Eudoxos chose March 28th, Euktemon March 26th, 
Kalippus March 24th, Hipparchus March 23rd and 24th.” 
For Anatolius of Laodicea the date was March 19th.”* The 
Apostolic Constitutions put it on March 22nd. Theophilus of 
Alexandria chose March 21st." Epiphanius seems to reckon 
the night of the 21st as equal to the day of the 22nd: “And 
having risen according to the Egyptians on the 26th of Phame- 
noth, which was the equal day of the past night and the equal 
night after the 25th, and the 22nd of March.”** We discover 


185 In the Chronicon Paschale, quoted in Canonicity, A. H. Charteris, 
p. 195. 

186 The Day of the Crucifixion, Journal of Philology, XXIX. 

157 Ginzel, Math. und Techn. Chron., II, 423. On the Julian equinox, 
see p. 285. 

188 Kuseb., H. E., VII, 32, 14. 

1389 A, N. F., VII, p. 447. 

160 PD. Petavii, De Doctrina Temporum, Tom. II, p. 501, Prologus 
Theophili. See also Cyril of Alex., Migne, P. L., 54, p. 603: Et finit sol 
cursum totius anni in ait kal. Aprilis. 

161 Adversus Haereses, II, 51, 27, Dindorf p. 493. 
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then that there was no absolute uniformity. In Alexandria 
March 21st was the accepted day. We are dealing then with 
the equinox. 

Why did the Basilidians choose this day? Were they in- 
fluenced by the Egyptian mysteries? That is unlikely. We find 
several dates given for the death and resurrection of Osiris, but 
none of them is in the spring. Plutarch assigns the mourning 
and rejoicing for the dying and rising god to Athyr 17th = 
November 13th.’ The Dendera inscription places a similar 
festival on the 30th of Choiak = December 26th.% Frazer 
thinks that these feasts are identical, and accounts for the 
difference in date by the assumption that, with the introduction 
of the Augustan year, all festivals were moved back a month to 
put them in their original position relative to the seasons. But 
apart from the fact that there is no evidence for this change, 
the Philocalian calendar assigns the resurrection of Osiris by 
implication to November 1st. Mommsen suggests that this is 
because the festival was taken over when Athyr 17th of the 
movable year corresponded to November Ist, i. e. in the reign 
of Caligula 37, 38 or 39 a. pv." In that case the festivals of 
Athyr and Choiak cannot be identified. But their relation is 
beside the point for our purposes because neither comes in the 
spring. There is, therefore, nothing to account for the Basilidian 
date. 

We do, however, find one or two events in the catalogue of 
the Egyptian mysteries assigned to the equinox. Plutarch says 
that it was the time of the child-bearing of Isis.“~ This does 
not serve as a very appropriate background for the death and 
resurrection. Lydus presents something more promising in his 
description of the rites of the 19th of March,’ which we found 
to be the equinox for Anatolius. On that day, he says, the Nile 


162 De Iside et Osiride, 39. Cf. Herodotus II. 129~—132. Lactantius, 
Divin. Institut. I, 21. A more extensive description and fuller references 
will be found in Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, p. 240 ff. 

163 Ibid. pp. 259—60. 

164 CIL, 1, 2, p. 405. 

165 De Is. et Os., 65. 

166 De Mensibus, 4, 40. 
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was very low, when a demon in human form appeared all be- 
spaitered with mud and predicted to the Egyptians the increase 
of the river. He then plunged into its water. No one believed 
him, but his words proved true. In honor of the event the 
Pelusian feast was instituted. This festival of the rising of the 
life-giving Nile might well have served as a prototype for the 
commemoration of the rising of the life-giving Savior. Again the 
Sallier calendar gives Phamenoth 25th as one of the days when 
Osiris conquered Set."” If the day was still observed in the 
Christian era, it would be an appropriate time to celebrate 
Christ’s victory over Hades. 

But there are other possibilities. One is that the Basilidians 
were influenced by their Christian contemporaries. The Quar- 
todecimans of Cappadocia celebrated the crucifixion on March 
25th, the Julian equinox.*® They were not Quartodeciman, of 
course, in the sense that they observed the 14th of Nisan. The 
essential for this party was not adherence to Jewish practice™, 
but observance of the exact date of the passion regardless of 
the day.'” It was but natural that those who used a solar 
calendar should determine that date according to the sun. An- 


other characteristic of their practice was that the conquest over 
hell was regarded as the true resurrection rather than the 
appearance to the disciples.” The period of fasting was, there- 
fore, shortened,’” and the celebration of the death and resur- 
rection tended to coincide. 

There are several witnesses to a similar custom in Gaul. The 


167 Ed. Meyer, Set-Typhon. 

168 Epiphanius, Haer. II, 50, 1. Dindorf, p. 447. 

169 As Schiirer supposed, Zés. f. d. hist. Theol., 1870, p. 251, art. Passa- 
streit. He is corrected by Bacon, The Fourth Gospel in Research and 
Debate, p. 413. 

170 Kuseb., H. E. V, 24 and 23. 

171 Apollinaris of Hierapolis. Chronicon Paschale, cited in Canonicity, 
A. H. Charteris, p. 194. Cf. Bacon, The Resurrection in Primitive Tradi- 
tion and Observance, Am. Journal of Theol. p. 383. 

172 Drummond, The Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
p. 471, discusses the letter of Basilides to his brother Dionysius of Alex. 
Routh, Relig. Sac. III,p. 223. See Preuschen, art. Easter Controversy, 
in New Schaff-Herzog Enc., vol. IV, 1910. — 
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first is a document published by Lagarde.” There are two 
texts. The shorter was published by Bronkhurst in 1537, the 
longer by Baluze in 1683. I give below the commencement of 
each in translation. 


Baluze: 

When all the apostles had gone from this life, fasts were 
differently observed throughout the world, for all the Gauls 
kept the Pascha on one day, March 25th, saying: “Why 
should we keep the Pascha with the Jews according to the 
moon? But as the birth of the Lord on whatever day it falls 
is kept on December 25th, so we ought to keep the Pascha 
on March 25th, when Christ is said to have risen.” The 
Orientals indeed, as the history of Eusebius relates, keep the 
Pascha on the fourteenth day of the moon on whatever day 
of March it might fall. But some in Italy fasted full forty 
days, some thirty; others said that seven days in which the 
world was made would do; others because the Lord fasted 
forty days kept forty hours. Since there was such variety of 
observance, the clergy were astonished that where there was 
a unity of faith there should be such diversity of practice in 


fasting. So Papa Victor, bishop of Rome, ordered that au- 
thority should be given to Theophilus of Caesarea, bishop 
of the province of Palestine, because Jerusalem was not then 
the metropolis, that the paschal rule might come from that 
region in which Christ lived. 


The account goes on to tell how Theophilus called a council 
which decided, on the basis of analogies drawn from the 
creation story, that Easter must fall on the first Sunday after 
the first full moon after the vernal equinox. The limits were to 
be March 22nd and April 21st. 


Bronkhurst: 

After the resurrection or ascension of the Lord and Savior 
the apostles made no regulation about the observance of the 
Pascha because they were dispersed throughout the world 
taken up with preaching, but they kept the Pascha on the 


113 Mitteilungen, 3. 4. p. 274 ff. 
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fourteenth of the moon in March no matter what the day. 
After the apostles had passed from this life there was a diver- 
sity of practice in fasting throughout the various provinces, 
for the Gauls always kept the Pascha on March 25th, no 
matter what the day of the week when Christ was said to have 
risen. In Italy, indeed, some fasted twenty days, others 
seven. The orientals following the apostolic practice, as we 
saw above, kept the fourteenth of the moon in March. Since, 
then, there was this difference of practice throughout the 
various provinces, the clergy were astonished that, where 
there was unity of faith, there should be diversity in the 
matter of fasts. So Papa Victor, bishop of Rome, gave 
authority to Theophilus of Caesarea, president of Palestine, 
that as the Pascha was rightly celebrated by all the Catholic 
churches the rule might be drawn up where the Lord and 
Savior of the world walked in the flesh.’” 


The account continues much as the other. 


It will be noticed at once that the longer text mentions the 
history of Eusebius of Caesarea, and must, therefore, be as late 
as the middle of the fourth century. This reference is not in 


the shorter text, but it is probably as late, because Papa is 
used as a special title for Victor in distinction to Theophilus, 
who is merely episcopus. The question then arises as to whether 
the author of this document gives a true account of what hap- 
pened at Caesarea. According to the longer text the Gauls argued 
that the Pascha ought to be celebrated on March 25th as the 
birth was observed on December 25th. Certainly Christmas 


174 There is a very puzzling case of literary relations here on which 
I am not at all clear. According to Lagarde the shorter text of Bronk- 
hurst came out in 1537, the longer of Baluze in 1683. The Historia Ec- 
clesiae of the Magdeburg Centuriators, which came out in 1624, has used 
the longer text. Here is the passage. Centuriae, II Cap. VI, p. 89E. 
Cum Galli diem unum anniversarium, qui fuit 8 Calend. April. obse:- 
varent, in quo Pascha celebrarent; dicentes (ut Theophilus indicat): Quid 
nobis necesse est ad lunae computum cum Judaeis Pascha facere? Quin, 
sicut Domini natalem, quocunque die 8 calend. Januariis venerit; ita et 
8 calend. April., quando resurrectio accidit, Christi debemus Pascha 


celebrare? 
8 
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had not been introduced into Gaul nor anywhere else by the 
time of Victor. If this were the correct reading one would be 
dubious about the rest of it and inclined to reject the notice 
that March 25th was the day of the passion. But fortunately 
there is nothing about December 25th in the shorter text. 
Brevior lectio praeferenda. This objection disappears. 

The remainder of the account agrees in the main with Euse- 
bius and the conclusion of the letter of Theophilus which he 
quotes. To be sure our text says that the Gauls observed 
March 25th whatever the day of the week. Eusebius represents 
Trenaeus as writing to Victor in the name of Gaul to say that 
the resurrection must be observed only on the Lord’s day. 
Irenaeus disapproves very strongly, however, of Victor’s action 
in excommunicating the churches of Asia for Quartodecimanism. 
This mediating role is more easily explicable if Irenaeus were 
subject to some pressure in his own community. Further our 
text says that Victor called a council in Caesarea. Eusebius 
does not say so, but there is nothing improbable in the account. 
He who attempted to drive out whole churches had both the 
will and the power. Our text has nothing about Narcissus of 
Jerusalem, Cassius of Tyre, Clarus of Ptolemais, but they may 
have been subordinate figures. The statement of the letter of 
Theophilus that Palestine followed Alexandria is not incon- 
sistent with the solution given in our manuscript. Easter was to 
fall on the first Sunday after the first full moon after the vernal 
equinox. The termini were March 22nd and April 21st. This is in 
complete accord with what we know of the earliest Alexandrian 
tables. Dionysius of Alexandria (died 264 a. D.) said that Easter 
must come after the vernal equinox.” Anatolius, first of Alexan- 
dria, then of Laodicea (270), chose the first Sunday after the 
first full moon after the vernal equinox. The termini were 
probably March 20th and April 4th.’ Theophilus of Alexan- 
dria (wrote 385) had the same rule. His earliest limit was 
March 21st.” The ultimate Alexandrian termini were March 


175 Kus. H. EH. VII, 20. 
176 Tbid., VII, 32. 


177 Prologus in Petavius, De Doctrina Temporum, II, 501; see Ginzel 
op. cit. IIL, 232. ff. 
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21st and April 25th."* There is thus nothing in our text which 
is inconsistent with the rest of our information. We may well 
believe that it rests upon some reliable source. Perhaps we 
have here preserved a part of the letter of Theophilus of which 
Eusebius unfortunately gives only the conclusion. 

For our purpose the point of interest is that according to this 
manuscript the Gauls were Quartodecimans in the same sense 
as the Cappadocians. 1) They observed the day of the month no 
matter what the day of the week, (quacunque die). 2) The passion 
and the resurrection were commemorated on the same day (quando 
Christi resurrectio tradebatur, semper Pascha celebrabant). 

But this is not our only evidence. Duchesne cites the follow- 
ing passage from §. Martinus Dumiensis:'” 

Until recently many of the Gallican bishops have observed 
the custom of celebrating the day of the Pascha on March 25th, 
when, according to the tradition, the resurrection took place. 
Note that the Pascha and resurrection are assigned to the 

same day. Duchesne thought that this must be an error. 

We are indebted to Krusch for further examples. The 
following passage is taken from the spurious T'ractatus S. Adtha- 
nasi episcopi Alex. de racione pasche, § 1. The locality is 
mentioned only in the Célner manuscript: 

I know that many are accustomed to inquire with scrupu- 
lous accuracy why we keep the Pascha like the Jews at 
different times according to the moon. It would seem better 
to them, that, if we commemorate the Lord’s passion, we 
should observe one day, namely the 25th of March, which many 
of the Gallican bishops are said to have observed until recently. 
He gives another passage from the spurious Prologus 8. Cyrilli 

Alex. Episc. de ratione paschae, c. 1, which is a witness to the 
practice, although nothing is said of the place. "** Ginzel quotes 
a statement of Bede that such was the practice in Gaul.’ 


178 Ginzel, op. cit. III, 222. 
119 Christian Worship, 263, S. Martinus Dumiensis, Migne, P. L., 72, 
50. Cf. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 199. 
180 Der 84 jihrige Ostercyclus, p. 90, notes 4 and 6. 
181 T have not been able to check this citation. 
182 Op. cit. III, 219. Beda, de temp. rat. c. 47, Migne, P. L. 90, 495. 
gt 
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This likelihood is further increased by the fact that the resur- 
rection of Attis was officially celebrated at Rome on the 25th 
of March.” What more natural than that the day should be 
taken over by the Christians? 

We may conclude, then, in spite of the pseudonymity of some 
of the sources, that the Quartodecimans of Cappadocia and 
Gaul celebrated the passion and the resurrection on March 25th, 
the vernal equinox, regardless of the day of the week.™ 

The Basilidians may perhaps have been affected by their in- 
fluence. We have had reason already to think that Basilides 
came from Syria. He may there have learned the Cappadocian 
practice. If so he will doubtless have observed not only the 
death, but also the resurrection on March 21st. I would suggest 
that it was to avoid such an implication that Epiphanius put the 
passion back to March 20th,’ and the resurrection forward to 
the 22nd. 

But there is still another possibility. The Basilidians may 
have done exactly the same thing as the Cappadocians and the 
Gauls and that quite independently. It was notorious that 
Passover came at about the time of the equinox, and it was 
extremely common to compare the life of Christ to the course 
of the sun or of the seasons. Clement of Rome said that the 
resurrection came at that point in the year when the day 
triumphs over night and the flowers blossom in newness of life.’* 
Theophilus of Antioch compares the death and resurrection to 
the dying and rising of seasons and days, of seeds and fruits, 
and to the waning and waxing of the moon.’ For Pseudo- 
Cyprian Jesus is the “sun of righteousness with healing in his 
wings.” **° It became very common, of course, to make such 


183 Mommsen, CIL, 1, 2, p. 388 and 390. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 
p- 199, ed. 1906. Bacon, The Resurrection in Primitive Tradition, 385. 

184 The reader understands, of course, that although the Quartodeci- 
mans were the only ones who celebrated the passion at the equinox, they 
were not the only ones who thought it to have taken place historically 
at that time. Turner gives a list of those who took this view, DB, p. 415. 
Cf. Dobschiitz, T. u. U. XI. I, p. 136¢f. 

185 Ady. Haereses, LI, 27 and 1. 

188 24, 187 ANF, II, p. 93. 

188 Hariel, p. 266. 
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comparisons when Christmas had been placed on the birthday 
of the sol invictus.** The Basilidians may have chosen March 
21st, the spring equinox, as the date of the passion, quite in- 
dependently of their heathen or Christian contemporaries. 


PHARMUTHI 25TH = APRIL 20TH 


The first Basilidian day for the passion, March 21st, was 
connected with the date of Passover. The second was probably 
suggested by its character as a feast of first-fruits. 

There are two items of information which make it likely that 
the Egyptians had a festival of this sort on Pharmuthi 25th. 
The first is that in the reign of Sheshonk 1 (966—933 B. c.) 
there was a feast to Sutekh on this day.’* One can infer nothing 
as to the nature of the feast from the fact that Pharmuthi 25th 
was December 7th in 947 3. c.,! the middle of the reign of 
Sheshonk, because the calendar was rotary and the equation 
would hold only for that year. 

More may be inferred from the character of Sutekh. The 
name is a variant of Set, known in Greek as Typhon. The god 
belongs to the earliest cycle, as the brother sometimes of Osiris, 
sometimes of Horus. Experts differ as to whether Sutekh was 
originally good or bad.” It is abundantly clear that he was 
adopted by the Hyksos.** Probably on this account he came to 
be regarded as the god of the land beyond Egypt, including the 
sea.’ The Ramesids looked upon him as the god of the Semites 
and identified him with Baal. Like some of the Canaanitish 


189 For passages see A. Meyer, Das Weihnachtsfest, notes 54—55. 

190 Brugsch, Gesch. Aeg., p. 769. 

1% Breasted, Ancient Records Egypt, IV, § 727. 

192 Schram, Kal. u. Chron. Tafein, p. 183. 

193 He is regarded as originally good by Ebers, Aegypten u. d. Biicher 
Moses, 1. p. 237 ff. Diestel, Set-Typhon, Asahel u. Satan, Zts. f. d. hist. 
Theologie, 30, 1860, p. 159 ff. Contra, Ed. Meyer, Set-Typhon. 

194 Sallier pap., No. 1 in Records of the Past, vol. VIII, Soc. of Bib. 
Archaeology; also in Goodwin, Cambridge Essays, 1858, p. 243. Brugsch, 
Gesch. Aeg., p. 223. Ebers, op. c. 1, p. 204 fi. 

195 Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 32 and 38. 

196 Breasted, op. cit. III, 386, cf. 326, 338, 374 and IV, 104, 
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Baals he received offerings from the field and the flock.” One 
is tempted to suggest that when the calendar permitted the 
festival of Pharmuthi 25 th was agricultural in character like the 
Hebrew Mazzoth. 

But Sheshonk reigned a thousand years before the period 
with which we are dealing. In the mean time either the character 
of Sutekh changed or the attitude toward him. When Egypt 
was victorious he was honored as the god of the outer land, who 
brought it into subjection, but when the enemy won, he was 
blamed, and his name erased from the monuments. He became 
the representative of all that is destructive.’* Yet his worship 
survived. He appears as an object of prayer in the magical 
papyri, which contain the Basilidian word abrazxas.’ Plutarch 
regarded him as the father of the Jews.” But whether the feast 
on Pharmuthi 25th survived we do not know. 

If it did, the similarity of Set in this period to Apollo suggests 
that the festival may have been one of first fruits. We shall 
have reason to see in a moment that such offerings were brought 
to the Greek god. A comparison is not without point because 
of the close connection between Greece and Egypt. Plutarch 
tells us that many festivals were celebrated in the two countries 
on the same day and cites as an example the Thesmophoria.™ 
Herodotus says that this feast was introduced into the Pelopon- 
nesus through Egypt.” What was true of one country was 
likely to be true of the other. 

Horus, to be sure, rather than his brother Set, was usually 
identified with Apollo. But there were nevertheless many 
points of correspondence between the latter. Both were in part 


197 [bid. III, 391, on Baal; see Paton, Enc. Rel. and Ethics. 

198 Plutarch, De Is. et Os., 33, 39, 40. 

199 Demotic Magical Papyrus of London and Leiden, ed. F. Li. Griffith 
and H. Thompson, col. XXIII, p. 145, Abraxas, col. XXIII, 24, verso col. 
XIII, 8. Zwei griechische Zauberpapyri des Berliner Museums, von 
Herrn Parthey, p. 109 ff. Abh. d. Kon. Ak. d. Wiss. zu Berlin, 1865, 
Pap. 1, 252, Abraxas, 1, 302, IT, 154, 

200 De Is. et Osid. 31 and 33. 

201 Plutarch, De Is. et Os., 69. 

202 Her., 2, 171. 

203 Ebers, Aeg. u. d. Biicher Moses, I, p. 248. 
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at least beneficent solar deities.2* To both the ass was sacred. 
Typhon was lord of the sea, and Apollo carried the trident. 
To Typhon men were burned in the dog days,” and to Apollo 
on the first day of the Athenian feast of Thargelion.”® In view 
of these coincidences the rites of Apollo may illustrate those of 
Set-Typhon. 


But we are dealing too much with conjecture. The second 
item of information is more precise. Theon of Alexandria says 
in his commentary on the Phaenomenia of Aratus:*” 


204 The devotee in the London Leiden Papyrus (col. xxiii) addresses 
Typhon as the sun, and resents the shedding of his blood. Plutarch 
rejected the current opinion that Typhon was a sun-god (De Is. et Os. 
51—52) but betrayed a solar connection when he said that the ass, sacred 
to Typhon, was not to be fed while sacrificing to the sun (Ibid. 30). 

205 In the case of Typhon, Plutarch, De Is. et Os. 30—31, London and 
Leiden Papyrus, col. xxiii. In the case of Apollo, Pindar, Pythian Odes, 
x, 31. Antoninus Liberalis, Metamorphoses, 20, cf. Movers, Die Phinizier, 
I, 366. 

206 Dio Chrys. Oratio, xxxiii. Tarsica Prior, § 1, cf. xi, 76, 
Xxxvii, 32. 

207 Plutarch, De Is. et Os., 73, cf. Ebers, op. cit. I, 246. 

208 We learn from Suidas, II, 2, p. 1423 that on the first day of the 
Thargelion in Athens the Pharmakos was taken through the city that he 
might cleanse it by his death. Who the Pharmakos was we learn from a 
passage in Hipponax, who tells us that at Kolophon, whenever a famine 
or pestilence occurred, one of the worst criminals was chosen as a 
Pharmakos of the afflicted city for a sacrifice of cleansing. He was 
beaten seven times with green fig branches on the genital organ and then 
burned. Fragment of Hipponax, Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci, vol. IL. 
p. 752ff. fr.4—9; see Nilsson, Griechische Feste, p. 106, cf. A. Mommsen, 
Feste der Stadt Athen im Altertum, 468 ff. Schmidt, Griechische Chronologie, 
296 ff. A. Mommsen, Heortologie, 414 ff. 

209 Theon of Alexandria on the Phaenomenia of Aratos. Ed. Buhle, 
p. 69, line 264 ff. This paragraph appears only in the Morelius edition 
of 1559. It is not found in the Cod. Mosquensis. ’ON-yas aitds gnoe dud 7d 
€E duvdpSy avyxeioda dorépwr dvbuac%a Se suws Kal éwidota, dd 7d xal rip 
dvaroNy abra&v Kal tiv Siow mpds dvayKaioy elvar Trois dvSpdrros émcrehouerwv yap 
Tod duhrov dpxecda xpi Svouevwy Se rob dpdrou- jpt ody Tov Sp3pov, iyouy Tip 
dvarodiy gnow td rv bpYpov yap dvaréddovar odv HAly, dvTe ev TY Tatpy. dwd é’ 
kal elxddos rod dapuovSt uyvds, bs éore mapa ‘Pwyaiors “Ampiddos, Ore xal rod 
Seplfew 6 Kaspds wip "Alyuwriows, éomépu 5¢ awd éowépas dvaré\dovew, 7Alov byros 
év Xxoprly, "AWp pv. Os éore mapa ‘Pwyalors NoBéuSpws. ore éort xatpds rod 
dparpigy. Tore yap éowépial elow, ore mpds éomépay dvaréddovsr, 
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When the (Pleiades) rise it is necessary to begin the 
harvest; when they set the sowing. They are said to rise very 
early in the morning. Before dawn they come up with the 
sun, when he is in Taurus, from the 25th of the month of 
Pharmuthi (= April 20th) which is April among the Romans, 
when also it is time to harvest among the Egyptians. 


We are dealing with the fixed Alexandrian calendar because 
Pharmuthi is distinctly identified with April. There need be no 
doubt that we have to do with April 20th. This was the time 
in Egypt when the Pleiades rose and the harvest began. In itself 
such a day would be appropriate as a substitute for Passover, 
but particularly so if it was already the date of an agricultural 
festival. In this case we may appeal with greater confidence to 
Greek and Roman parallels. In Greece feasts of first-fruits were 
connected with the rising of the Pleiades; in Rome agricultural 
festivals centered about April 20th. 

We turn now to these feasts. The Athenian Thargelion has 
been already mentioned. On the first day the Pharmakos was 
sacrificed. On the second came a procession carrying first-fruits 
of every character, figs, corn, newly baked bread and so on. 
They were called Oapy/Arc; the feast and the month in which it 
fell Oapyn\udv. The first fruits were offered on the 7th day 
of the month.’ This would not be constant on the Julian 
calendar because of the shifting of the Attic new year, not to 
speak of the frequent changes in the method of intercalation. 
The limits of the octaéteris of Solon were April 22nd and 
June 22nd. The first would be possible only in a common year, 
the second in an intercalary. With the improved octaéteris 
according to Béckh’s scheme it can have fallen as early as 
April 24th in the year Olym. 91, 3, the second of the cycle. 
Schmidt’s reconstruction gives the same result in Olym. 112, 3.7” 
The Metonic cycle gives May 2nd as the earliest limit in the 


210 The leading references are cited in Mommsen, Feste der Stadt 
Athen, p. 480. Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldkulte, 2, p. 228. Nilsson, 
Griechische Feste, p. 110. 

211 The evidence for the date is given by A. Mommsen, op. cit., p. 469. 

212 Ginzel, Math. u. Techn. Chron., II, p. 484. 
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second year." The Calippic cycle gives April 13th in 127, 1.2 
Hence the feast would fall as early as the middle of April or 
as late as the middle of June. The axis of oscillation would be 
the rising of the Pleiades, which fell in Boeotia on May 19th in 
the year 800 8. C., and in Athens in the time of Perikles on 
May 15/16." This is a month later than in Egypt, but in Greece 
too the rising of the Pleiades was the signal for the beginning 
of harvest,” which came just a month later.”” 


At Delos, too, we find a feast of first-fruits to Apollo at the 
time of the rising of the Pleiades. Our knowledge with regard 
to it, however, has to be pieced together from several sources. 
Herodotus gives us an account of the Hyperboreans, a people 
to the north of Asia minor, who sent a yearly procession which 
gathered gifts of first-fruits from city to city to present to Delos.”"® 
Pausanias gives a similar account with the addition that the 
gifts were in honor of Apollo and that Athens transmitted the 
collected offerings to their destination.”*® Diodorus Siculus tells 
of the Hyperboreans without mentioning the procession. He 
states merely that they were worshippers of Apollo and that 
they were closely related to the Athenians and Delians. There 
is, however, the significant notice that the epiphany of Apollo 
began with the spring equinox and ended with the rising of the 
Pleiades. One would expect that the beginning and the end 
would be marked by feasts. The procession of first-fruits would 
naturally have formed the conclusion since the rising of the 
Pleiades was a sign for the commencement of harvest.” If all 
of these notices be combined we have a yearly procession at the 


213 According to Ideler and Schmidt. Tables given in Ginzel, op. cit., 
p. 446. 

214 Tdeler’s table given by Ginzel, op. cit., p. 416. Unger gets the 
same result in 112.4. Mommsen’s dates are later, cf. Schmidt, Gr. Chron., 
p. 298. 

215 Schmidt, ibid., p. 297. 

216 Hesiod, Op. 383. Scholion on Aratus, line 137. 

217 Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 8, 2, 7. 

218 Her. 4, 32 and 33. 

219 Paus. Att. 1, 31, 2, cf. Callimachus, His Delon, 4, 268. 

220 Diodorus Siculus, 2, 47. 
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rising of the Pleiades carrying first-fruits from the Hyperboreans 
through Asia Minor and Athens to Delos in honor of Apollo. 

But the matter is complicated by other information which 
we have of processions from Athens to Delos in honor of this 
god. Plato, in the beginning of the Phaedo, tells of one. The 
ship of Theseus was used for the purpose. From the crowning 
of the prow by the priest to the return of the party no execution 
could take place in the city. This may not be the same festival 
which we have seen above. There is no mention of first-fruits. 
The points of similarity are that the processions were both 
yearly; both went from Athens to Delos; both were in honor of 
Apollo. The primary difficulty is occasioned by the date. A 
scholion on Sophocles gives the indefinite notice that the sailing 
of the ship was dependent upon certain signs." Plutarch adds 
the precise statement that Theseus offered the sacred bow to 
Apollo on the 6th of Munychion and that the yearly procession 
took place on that day.” Can this be reconciled with the rising 
of the Pleiades? 

According to A. Mommsen’s reckoning it can. He figures 
that Munychion 6th would have been May 19th in Olym. 88, 3 
and May 20th in Olym. 90, 3, both initial years of the octaéteris.” 
As we have seen this would be the rising of the Pleiades, and 
hence would agree with the date of the procession of the Hyper- 
boreans. The choice of a stellar date rather than a day of the 
Attic calendar would further harmonize with the statement of 
the scholion of Sophocles that the sailing was dependent upon 
certain signs and hence not fixed by a day of the month. 

The matter might have rested here if evidence had not been 


221 Schol. Soph., O. C. 1047, discussed by A. Mommsen, Heortologie, 
p. 402. 

222 Plutarch, Theseus, 18 and 23. 

223 For other reconstructions of the octaéteris and a discussion of the 
whole subject see Ginzel, II, § 214. The tables are on p. 434. 

224 Schmidt perceived that a feast of first-fruits could not have fallen 
permanently on Munychion 6, because this would have been too early in 
the Metonic and Calippic cycles. He assumed further that the ship did 
not return until the Thargelion. In that case it cannot have started as 
early as Munychion 6 because no execution could take place while it was 
gone, but Phocion was put to death on Munychion 19 in Oly. 115, 2. 
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discovered which seemed to require a date for the Delia earlier 
in the year. Mommsen cites an inscription which mentions the 
Delia and the Apollonia.2* The Delia comes first. Nilsson 
assumed that these were equivalent expressions. Apollonia was 
the name of the feast in Delos, Delia in Athens.” He assigned 
them to the month of Hieros because of inscriptions which 
mention a feast of Apollo at that time.”” With this would 
accord the notice of Dionysius Periegetes of a feast to Apollo 
in the early spring when the nightingales were breeding.” 
Against this it may be said that there were several feasts of 
Apollo during the year. The calendar of Homolle gives one 
in Gamelion and one in Posideon.™ There is nothing to show 
that the feast in Hieros is not still another and quite different 
from the Delia and Apollonia. August Mommsen took this 
position and dated the Apollonia by the statement of Diodorus 
Siculus that the epiphany of the god commenced among the 
Hyperboreans at the spring equinox. This would also explain 
the notice of Dionysius Periegetes of a feast in the early spring. 
But since the Delia was mentioned before the Apollonia he 
placed it on the preceding day.” Naturally in that case it 
could not have been a feast of first-fruits and the procession 
in the ship of Theseus must be separated from the pilgrimage 
of the Hyperboreans. The date, Munychion 6, for the former 
also remains unexplained.™ 

The one fact that has been overlooked is the statement of 
Diodorus Siculus that the celebrations of the Hyperboreans 
lasted until the rising of the Pleiades. I would suggest that the 
festival in Hieros is to be distinguished from the Delia and 


I can find no evidence that the ship came back for the Thargelion, but 
Schmidt is right that a feast of first-fruits must have fallen late enough 
for the grain to be ripe. The date of the rising of the Pleiades would 
meet his objections. Griech. Chron. p. 292. 

225 Bull. Corres. Hell. vol. 3 (1879) p. 379. 

226 Nilsson, Gr. Feste, p. 146. 

227 ibid. p. 145, note 1. 

228 Dion. Perieg. 526 ff. 

229 Bull. Corres. Hell. vol. 14 (1890) p. 492. 

230 Jahresbericht der Alterth. Wiss. 48—49, 1886—1887, p. 338. 

231 A, Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 451, ote 4. 
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Apollonia, They, too, are to be separated, but the Apollonia is 
to come first. The order of the inscription is one of importance 
rather than of chronology. The date of the Apollonia will have 
been the spring equinox. The Delia and the procession of the 
Hyperboreans are to be identified and the date will have been 
the rising of the Pleiades. This avoids the needless complication 
of their separation and explains the date, Munychion 6, for the 
initial years of the octaéteris. 

But even if these conclusions be incorrect every one will 
admit that the Hyperboreans made a presentation of first-fruits 
which, whatever its relation to the Delia, must have come late 
enough for the grain to be ripe. The notice of Diodorus Siculus 
that the Hyperboreans finished their celebrations with the rising 
of the Pleiades makes it almost equally certain that this was 
the date of the great procession. Hence at Delos as at Athens 
we have a feast of first-fruits to Apollo, when the Pleiades rose 
and the harvest began. 

The Roman parallels are also instructive. At the Porca 
Praecideana a pig was immolated and first-fruits offered to 
Ceres. The festival was movable in character, occurring when- 
ever the grain was ripe. The practice bears upén our subject 
only in so far as it is another illustration of the universal 
dissemination of feasts of first-fruits.™ 

More may be inferred from the fact that April 20th fell in 
the midst of a series of agricultural festivals. On April 15th 
came the Fordacalia when a pregnant cow was immolated to 
Ceres.%* The Cerealia followed on the 19th.%* On the 21st 
the shepherds observed the Parilia in honor of their god, Pales, 
to whom they offered milk and millet cakes.” These, indeed, 
are not first-fruits but they are offerings from the flock and the 
field like those of the Hebrew Mazzoth. 

We may conclude, then, that on Pharmuthi 25th = April 20th, 


232 Aul. Gel., 4, 6. Cato, de Agri Cult., 134. 

233 Varro, de Lingua Latina, 6, 15. Ovid, Fasti, IV, 629 ff. Lydus, 
de Mensibus, IV, 49. 

234 See Wissowa, Handb. d. Klass. Altertumswissenschaft, V,4. Religion 
u. Kultus der Rémer, p. 244 ff. Compare Wissowa on the whole subject. 

235 Ovid, Fasti, IV, 743 and 776, 
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when the Pleiades rose and the harvest began, the Egyptians 
celebrated a feast of first-fruits, which the Basilidians chose as 
an appropriate substitute for Passover, when he who had been 
slain as our Passover* rose as the “first-fruits of the sorting 
out of that which had been mixed up.””” 


PHARMUTHI 19TH = APRIL 14TH 


It will be observed at once that April 14th is exactly six 
days earlier than April 20th. I would suggest that we are 
dealing not with another date for the crucifixion, but rather with 
the commencement of the six day period of ritual preparation 
for Easter. The practice has its roots in the Old Testament. 
“In six days the Lord made heaven and earth.”** For six days 
the cloud covered Sinai.”® Every Friday was a rapacxeuj, the 
end of the six day period of preparation for the Sabbath.” 
The practice passed into the church. In the papyrus published 
by Bickell we find a preparation on Tybi 5th for Epiphany on 
Tybi 11th.“ This custom may well have affected the gospel 
narrative. There are six days leading up to an epiphany of Jesus 
_ at Cana (Jn. 21), and six from the confession of Peter to the 
epiphany of the Transfiguration (Mk. 9 2). Similar notices appear 
in the passion history. Mark places the crucifixion six days after 
the triumphal entry, John six days from the anointing in Bethany 
(121). These intervals are probably due to the ritual observances 
of the church, because we find several witnesses to a six day 
fast in preparation for Easter. Such was the practice of 
Dionysius of Alexandria,™* the Apostolic Constitutions,“* and 
Athanasius in his first festal letter, where he bases the practice 


236 I Cor. 57. 

237 Hippolytus, Ref, VII, 27, 8—12; cf. 1 Cor. 1520. 

238 Ex. 2011. 

239 Hx. 2416. 

210 Compare Bacon, After Six Days, Harvard Theological Review, 
Jan. 1915, p. 94. 

241 Cited in Usener, Das Weihnachtsfest, p. 189. 

242 Routh, Rel. Sac., vol. II, p. 391. 

243 Migne, P. G., 1, 880. Ap. Const, V, 15. 
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upon the six days of creation.“* I would suggest, then, that 
April 14th is not a date of the crucifixion, but rather of the 
commencement of the preparatory fast. 


BIRTH 


Clement mentions several calculations of the birth. Accord- 
ing to one group it fell on Pachon 25 = May 20. The Basilidians 
placed it on Pharmuthi 24 or 25= April 19 or 20. Clement 
blames them all as over-curious in the determination of the 
exact date. 

Several improbabilities strike us at once in this account. 
1) We have nowhere found among the Basilidians the slightest 
interest in the birth. Some were concerned with the conception, 
others with the baptism in an adoptionist sense. 2) As the text 
stands Clement is criticising his opponents for doing exactly 
what he has done himself. When he said that Jesus was born 
194 years, 1 month and 13 days before the death of Commodus, 
he may not have been aware that according to the era of Nab- 
onassar this would be January 6th, the very day to which his 
opponents assigned the baptism regarded as the birth. But 
whether he had noticed this or not it can scarcely have escaped 
him that no matter what the chronological system, he was de- 
termining the day of the birth with the utmost precision. 

The solution of the difficulty is found in the following passage 


- 245 


of Epiphanius: 


For we have found it objected where it is written in these 
words that the Word of God was begotten from God about 
the fortieth year of Augustus, which was a slip of the writer, 
or else the number of the 8 being erased the wu alone re- 
maining, he made only forty years; for in the forty second 
year of Augustus he was begotten. It seems that it was twelve 
days before the calends of July or June, I cannot say which, 
in the consulship of Sulpicios Camerinos and Bettios Pom- 
pianos. But this I have looked into that there are some who 


244 §. Athanasii Epistola Festalis, 1. A. Mai, Patrum Nova Biblio- 
theca, VI, pt. 1, p. 28—29. 
245 Hpiphanii Adversus Haereses, Il, 51, § 29, ed. Dindorf, p. 494. 
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declare that the day of the conception, when Gabriel made 
the annunciation to the Virgin—they declare that it is the 
conjecture of some who say in the tradition that he was con- 
ceived in seven months: for we find from the pledge to Tybi 
11 and eight days before the ides of January, when the theo- 
phany really took place and he was born, seven months time 
according to the moon’s course minus four days, so if you 
find then where it is written in the tradition be not offended 
at the sight. Truly the established birth of Christ is Tybi 11th. 
But some say that he was conceived in ten months minus 
fourteen days and eight hours i. e. nine months fifteen days 
and four hours, hinting at that which was spoken by Solomon, 
“In the tenth month the springs are in blood,” so it is in 
every way clear that on Tybi 11th according to the Egyptians 
the before mentioned birth of the Lord in the flesh came to 
pass. And on this same eleventh after thirty years was the 
first sign in Cana of Galilee, when he made the water wine. 


Two things are plain from this passage; 


1) Epiphanius is discussing the conception. This cannot be 
inferred from his employment of the words yévyyois and eyervyOn, 


which he uses very loosely for both conception and birth, but 
fortunately we have here the more technical term ovAAq es. 

2) He is referring to one of the dates mentioned by Clement, 
May 20th. He gives two dates, May 21st, and June 20th, but 
the expression indicates that he really meant the same date in 
each month, eight days before the calends of June and July. 
The difference arises because the count went backwards from 
the end of the month and the number of days in these months 
is not equal. Which day he meant, the twentieth or the twenty 
first, is indicated by his reckoning of seven months minus four 
days according to the moon from January sixth. If twenty nine 
days be allowed for a moon month this will give June 20th. We 
may assume that the other date was May 20th. We thus dis- 
cover that this was a date not of the birth, but of the conception. 


246 Cf. 459, line 23, ris év ByS\céu yevvjoews, the birth in Bethlehem, 460, 
line 12, ore éyevviSn év my. ay., that he was conceived in the Holy Spirit. 
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This clears up our passage in Clement. There is an error in 
the text. Instead of yéverws we should read yévvyors, conception 
rather than birth. Clement is not blaming his opponents for 
setting the day of the birth. That he had done himself, but 
rather for reckoning the day of the conception which was neces- 
sarily indeterminate. What applies thus to May 20th, will of 
course apply equally to the Basilidian dates, April 19th and 
20th. We are dealing not with the birth, but with the con- 
ception.**” 

But the question at once arises as to whether it is so clear 
that this explanation can be extended to the Basilidian dates. 
Could those who differed but four days, on the date of the birth 
disagree a whole month on that of the conception? They could, 
indeed, because of the wide variety of opinion as to the exact 
length of the period of gestation. Censorinus tells us that Theo- 
nus, the Pythagorean, Aristotle, the Peripatetic, Diocles, Euenor, 
Straton, Empedocles, Epigenes and many others believed that 
birth could take place in the seventh month. Euryphon Cnidius 
vigorously denied it, preferring the eighth. The followers of 
Epicharmus disagreed with him. The Chaldeans said that it 
might happen in the ninth or the tenth month, and Aristotle 
even named the eleventh. Hippon Metapontinus was the wisest 
of them all in that he allowed any time from the seventh to the 
ninth.” With regard to the birth of Christ, Epiphanius reckoned 
nine months, fifteen days and four hours.*° Augustine calculated 
nine months and six hours, Chrysostom and Cosmas speak roughly 
of nine months.” There is thus no reason whatever why those 
who assigned the birth to January 6th, may not have placed the 
conception on May 20th or April 20th. 

The next question is to discover why these dates were chosen. 


217 Lagarde made this suggestion with regard to May 20th. He did 
not support it by the passage in Epiphanius, nor did he extend his 
argument to the explanation of the Basilidian dates. Mitth. 3, 4, p. 265. 

248 Tybi 11th and 15th would be dates of the birth not only for 
Adoptionists, but also for all who used the Lucan chronology and placed 
exactly 30 years between the baptism and the birth. 

249 Censorini, De Die Natali, VII, 7. 

250 See the passage given above. 

251 See below. 
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We observe at once that April 20th is the date to which Basi- 
lides assigned the crucifixion. There is ample evidence to show 
that this coincidence was the determining factor. There were a 
great many in the church who set the conception and the cruci- 
fixion or resurrection on the same day. Ephraem Syrus says:” 


In Nisan the Lord of Thunder weakened his heat through 
sympathy, and entered into the womb of Mary that he might 
dwell there; in Nisan again he has shown himself strong, and 
after loosing the womb of hell is risen. 

Augustine gives us some equally illuminating information:™* 

Not without reason did the Lord, speaking of the building 
of his body, in whose figure the temple was destroyed by the 
Jews, say that he would raise himself up in three days; the 
number six itself is known being placed before the year, for 
they said (Jo 2 20), “Forty and six years was this temple in 
building,” and forty six by six give two hundred and seventy 
six, which makes nine months and six days, so, since ten 
months are reckoned to child-bearing women, (not that all 
come to birth on the sixth day after the nine months, but be- 
cause in so many days the perfection of the Lord’s body was 
learned, as the authority of the church guards the tradition 
received from the elders) so he is believed to have been con- 
ceived eight days before the calends of April = March 25, 
on which day also he died. And as he was buried in a new 
tomb, where no other mortal had been placed (Jo 19 41) 
neither before nor after, so it behooved that he should be 
conceived in the womb of a virgin, where no mortal had ever 
been generated. The tradition is that he was born eight days 
before the calends of January = December 25. Reckoning 
from the one day to the other then, there are two hundred 
and seventy six, which is six times forty six. 


252 Ephraim Syrit Hymnus, XX1I, De Resurrectione Christi, v. 10, 
Lamy 2,774. I have translated the German of Usener, Das Wethnachis- 
fest, p. 200, which see for other references. 

283 Aug., De Trinitate, IV, 5,9. Migne, P. L., 42, p. 894. Of. Cyril 
of Alex. to Leo, Migne, P. L., 54, p. 605, quia eodem die conceptus in 
utero est, et mortuus in cruce. 

9 
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It is to be observed that March 25th, the spring equinox, 
which we have so often found as the day of the crucifixion, is 
for Augustine also the day of the conception. 

Chrysostom arrives at the same result by figuring forward 
from what he takes to be the date of the conception of John 
in Luke, and backwards from December 25th as the birth.™™ 
The calculations are found in his sermon on Christmas. He 
commences by saying that it is only ten years since the cele- 
bration of the birth of Christ on December 25th had been in- 
troduced into his church at Antioch. There had been a good 
deal of dispute about it in his congregation, some asserting that 
it was new, some that it was old, being celebrated from Thrace 
to Gadara. He attempts to establish its validity by three argu- 
ments. 1) If it were not correct it could not have spread so 
rapidly. 2) Any one who consults the Roman records will find 
the day of the census mentioned by Luke. 3) The exact day 
may be worked out from the notices in Luke. When Mary 
conceived Elizabeth was in her sixth month (Lk. 1 36). There 
were thus three months between the births of John and Jesus. 
Zacharias could go into the Holy of Holies only once a year 


on the tenth of the seventh month (reckoning from Nisan, 
Lev. 16 29). 


So it was then that the promise was made to Zacharias. 
The time of the promise was that of the feast of tabernacles 
and of the fasting, for this is that which was written, “Humble 
your souls” (Lev. 16 29). The feast was kept among the Jews 
about the last of the month of Gorpiaios, as ye witness 
(There were many Jews in Antioch) — — — The six months 
of the conception of Elizabeth are Hyperberetaios = October, 
Dios = November, Apellaios = December, Audynaios = Ja- 
nuary, Peritios = February and Dystros = March, After this 
sixth month came the commencement of the conception of 
Mary. Whence reckoning nine months we reach the present 
day (December 25th). April is the first month of the con- 


254 §. Joannis Chrysostomi in Diem Natalem D. N. Jesu Christi, Migne 
P. G., 49, pp. 357—358, § 6. 
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ception of the Lord, which is Xanthikos,™ after which Ar- 
temisios = May, Daisios = June, Panemos — July, Loos 
= August, Gorpiaios = September, Hyperberetaios — Oc- 
tober, Dios = November, Apellaios — December, and this is 
the present month in which we keep the day.” 


Chrysostom does not give the exact day of the conception, 
but he says that it fell in the month of March, nine months 
before the twenty-fifth of December. This would land him at 
the twenty fifth of March, the day so often chosen for the cru- 
cifixion. We thus have the same coincidence of the conception, 
and the crucifixion or resurrection, which we found in Augustine. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes gives us an even more precise section 
“on the conception of the Lord”:*” 


Zacharias going into the temple according to the tradition 
of the law on the tenth of the seventh month and being told 
that he would beget John by Elisabeth, in her sixth month 
it was announced to the Virgin that this was the commence- 
ment of the first month; for since Zacharias was told on the 
tenth of the seventh month and Elisabeth conceived in that 
same month, it is clear that six months of the year were gone 
and six to come, minus ten days and another two or three 
or seven until Zacharias went to his house, so that there were 
168 or 167 or 163 days. It is possible then to know the be- 
ginning of the conception of the Lord, that is the beginning 
of the first month—it was indeed the sixth to Elisabeth accord- 
ing to the tradition of the gospels, for God always has and 
does guard this order—since also all keep the birth of our 


255 Montfaucon usually eliminates the Julian equivalents of the Mace- 
donian months as later additions. Usener, p. 226, note 18, thinks that 
this should be done here also. 

256 The Antiochian months here used are the exact equivalent of the 
Julian, This is proved by the Florentine and Leyden Hemerologia, 
published together in 1809 by St. Croix, Histoire de i’Acad. royale des 
Inscript. et Belles-lettres avec les Mémoires de littérature, Paris, Tome 47, 
pp. 66—84, cited in Ginzel, op. c., III, 31. 

257 Cosmae Indicopleustae Topographiae Chr.. V, 194, Migne, P. G., 
88, 196. 

9* 
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Lord, the ninth month having been completed from the be- 
ginning of the first month, on Choiak 28 = December 25. 


Cosmas is more precise and hence less consistent than Chry- 
sostom. He reckons a maximum of 168 days to the conception 
from September 1, the seventh month. (The Jewish and Anti- 
ochian year began with March.) This would land him at March 
18th. He reckons back nine months from December 25th, which 
would bring him to March 25th. Which reckoning he preferred 
matters little for our purpose. March 18th was the date of the 
entrance of the sun into Aries. March 25th was the equinox. 
Both were dates to which the crucifixion was commonly assigned.” 
We see once more that the conception was placed on the day 
of the crucifixion and resurrection.™ 

When Easter was universally accepted as a movable feast 
the synchronism was lost because March 25th was retained for 
the conception.™ As such it was widely regarded as New- Year's 
day and remained suchin England until 1751, when the Gregorian 
calender was introduced. The annunciation falls to this day 
on March 25th in the Roman church. The modern Egyptians 
celebrate it on Phamenoth 29th, which is April 26th on the 
Gregorian basis, but March 25th on the Julian.*” The Greek 
church too places on March 25th the evayyedopuos tis Ocord- 
cov. All of this is witness to the earlier practice of placing 
the conception and the crucifixion on the same day. 

We thus find not only an explanation of why the Basilidians 
placed the crucifixion and the conception on April 20th, but 
further an added support for our contention that such was really 
the case. I know of only one clear case in which the birth is 
placed in the spring at all, and that is in the treatise on the 
Computation of Passover in Hartel’s edition of Cyprian. The 
author assigns the birth to Wednesday March 27th, the day on 


258 On March 18th see Epiphanius, II, 51,1, Dindorf, p. 447. 
259 Cf. Cyril of Alex. to Leo, Migne, P, L., 54, p. 605. 

260 Cf. Chron. Pasch., Dindorf 1, 22. 

261 Ginzel, op. c., III, p. 275. 

262 Lagarde, Mitth., 3—4, p. 292. He quotes Nilles, 2, 643. 
263 Ginzel, op. c., III, p. 308. 

264 Page 266. 
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which God created the sun. The date on the statue of Hippo- 
lytus, April 2nd, is in dispute because his commentary on Daniel 
has December 25th. We may regard it then as the almost 
universal custom to observe a synchronism between the con- 
ception and the crucifixion. For that reason it is even more 
likely that we are dealing here not with the birth at all, but 
rather with the conception. 

The explanation of the choice of May 20th does not fall 
strictly within our province since we are dealing primarily with 
the chronology of Basilides, but it may not be out of the way 
to devote a line to it in passing. Lagarde says that the Egyptian 
church to-day celebrates the entrance of the child Jesus into 
Egypt on that day (Pachon 25th = May 20th). He cites no 
ancient employments of the day, but assumes that it must go 
back to antiquity, and that it probably came originally from a 
heathen feast. That is rather a slender thread. The reader 
will remember that May 20th was the date of the rising of the 
Pleiades in Greece and the point of oscillation for the Thar- 
gelion and the Delia. I would suggest that some sect chose it 
for that reason as the date of the conception and crucifixion. 

Before taking up April 19th it will be of interest to consider 
the bearing of these facts upon the interpretation of Luke. Chry- 
sostom and Cosmas are not right that Zacharias could go into 
the Holy of Holies because he was not the High Priest, but 
simply one of the lower order of the course of Abijah (1 Chron. 
2411). Neither does Luke say that he went into the Holy of 
Holies. This feast is not, therefore, necessarily that of Taber- 
nacles. But nevertheless Chrysostom and Cosmas are right that 
Luke has a chronological interest here. He says that Zacharias 
waited until his course was over before he went home. The 
course lasted a week. At the maximum the conception of Eli- 
sabeth could have been eight days later than the promise. The 
conception of Mary came after another six months, hence as 
Cosmas says possibly 168 days from the promise to Zacharias. 


265 See Lagarde, Mittheilungen, 3. 4, pp. 296 and 317. See also Kellner, 
Heortology. 
26 Lagarde, Mittheilungen, 3. 4, p. 265. 
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Now although there is nothing to prove that Luke regarded this 
as the feast of Tabernacles, there is also nothing to prove that 
he did not. If he did the conception would have fallen on March 
18th, and, in view of what we have seen above, probably the 
death too. Now the only year in which March 18th fell in the 
neighborhood of Passover and on a Friday, was the year 29 a.D., 
when it came on Friday, Nisan 13th, just one day before the 
Passover.*” This may perhaps account for Luke’s choice of the 
year 29a.D. for the crucifixion. 


PHARMUTHI 24TH = APRIL 19TH. 


April 19th, like April 20th, will have been a date of the 
conception and of the death. If differs by only one day from 
the date which we have just considered. 

There are two possibilities. 1) The first is that there was a 
single celebration with a double date. The Egyvtian day began 
with the morning twilight. Hence an event w': i continued from 
the evening until the morning received a double date.*® Christian 
festivals were evening fasts terminated by morning feasts,” and 
were, therefore, susceptible to this manner of dating. We ac- 
tually find several instances in which Epiphany was assigned to 
the 5th and 6th of January.”” The same may well have been 
true of Easter. 

2) The other possibility is that there was a difference of local 
observance. This was common enough in the case of festivals 
attached to the appearance of a heavenly body, which would 
actually vary in different localities and would be hard to observe 
with accuracy in any case.” It may well be that the rising of 
the Pleiades was celebrated in one place on April 20th and in 
another on the 19th.*” 


267 See Fotheringham’s tables on page: 107. 

268 Ginzel, Math. u. Techn. Chron., 1, § 34. 

269 Epiphany among the Basilidians, Clement Al., St, 1, 21, 146, 
Kaster, Euseb., 5, 24, 12. 

210 Hpiphanius, Dindorf 2, 51, § 24, pp. 488—489; § 27, p. 493. 

271 Ginzel, ibid., 1, § 40. 

212 See A. Meyer, op. c., note 22, for a variation of a day in the date 
of Epiphany. 
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Recently Published Fragmentary Texts of the New Testa- 
ment: a Summary 


MONG the thousands of literary and non-literary fragments 
brought to light within a generation are scores of bits of 
vellum and papyrus bearing portions of the New Testament 
text. Most of them are very brief and show regrettable lacunae, 
though a few are much longer (e. g. OP 657,—He. 2 14—55; 
10 s—11 13; 11 28—12 17; vol. iv., p. 36). Some of: these frag- 
ments have been noted (Gregory, Wesseley, v. Soden, Deissmann, 


Kenyon) and cited in such books as Moulton and Milligan, 
Abbot-Smith. Collations are yet to appear. 

Including two fragments from the IV Gospel—8 14—22; 16 14—30 
(Oxyrhynchus Papyri, XV, 1922) 79 papyrus and vellum frag- 
ments bear witness to 1210 verses of the New Testament text. 


Book Total Vss.—No. Rep. in Fragments J, of entire text 


Mt. 1071 236 22.03 
Mk. 678 143 21.24 
Lk. 1151 193 16.68 
Jo. 887 156 17.58 
Ac. 1007 83 8.24 
Ro. 433 68 15.7 
1C 406 76 18.71 
2C 255 8 3.13 
Gal. 118 39 33.05 
Phil. 104 16 15.38 
1 Th. 89 8 9 
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Book Total Vss.—No. Rep. in Fragments Jy of entire text 


Titus 113 11 9.73 
He. 303 89 29.37 
Jas. 108 38 35.19 
1P 110 17 15.45 
1J 105 6 5.71 
Re 403 23 5.7 


17 6341 1210 ” 19.06 





Total No. of books of N. T. 27 No. Represented—17 = 63% 


These fragments range by centuries: 


Iit IV V VI VII VII IX Doubtful (scholars not agreed) 
6 19 23 15 5 3 1 7 


_ With one exception, Mt. 13 37-46; 13 55—14 8; 14 29—15 3; 
15 15-26, the fragments later than Cent. VI are brief, in all 
88 verses (VII, 34; VIII, 47; IX, 7). 
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